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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 


OUGHOUT the week the one topic has been the 
probability of war, and the most important fact, the 
intervention of Great Britain. We are not in Lord 


fidence, but the gossips of all the capitals for 


ohce agree in asserting that he has given an opinion in 
favour of the French right to buy Luxemburg, and has 

Napoleon’s alternative proposition—that Luxemburg 
shall be neutralized, and the fortress evacuated by its Prussian 
garrison. Itis even stated that England, Russia, and Austria 
have presented an ‘identical note” to this effect, to which an 
answer is expected to-day. We find it difficult to believe that 
Baron von Beust is animated with so Christian a sentiment 


nemies, or to forget that Reuter’s telegrams are apt 


to be favourable to France, but that is the latest account flashed 
over the wires. The German papers say no such proposal will be 


the whole drift of intelligence received during the 


week is towards speedy war. Prussia will not retreat, and 
Napoleon, with Lord Stanley patting him on the back, cannot. 


The French Chambers reassembled on Thursday, but no message 


from Government, which has given no sign beyond 


calling out the Reserves of 1865 and 1866 for “drill,” and the 
Reserves of '61, 62, °63, and ’64 for “inspection,” horsing 200 
batteries of artillery, increasing the bounty for sailors, and causing 
the Constitutionnel to state that Luxemburg would, if consulted, 
“vote with enthusiasm for reunion to France ;” that the Emperor 


ess, laid aside his claim, that the question has thus 


become European, but that France, though desiring peace, ‘ does 


if—which God forbid !—she should be unjustly pro- 
> Emperors, it must not be forgotten, always are 


“unjustly provoked” to war, particularly when their subjects 
urge them not to give way, as is at present the case in France. 
There all classes seem to have made up their minds that Prussia 


and to believe that France, if she fights, is certain 


The Germans are tolerably confident too. The entire Press, 


t exception, urges the King to stand firm, the mer- 


chants declare openly that suspense is unendurable, and the people 
are ready to be summoned in the Landwehr. Very few official inci- 


rted from Germany, but these two important state- 
to be true. The Prussian Army is quite ready, all 


its waste of men, and material, and money in the military chest 
having been repaired since the war, and the most strenuous efforts 
are being made to mobilize the Bavarian Army. So great is the 
pressure on the Southern Governments, that it is thought expe- 


a rumour, produced by the closeness of the alliance, 
had entered the Northern Federation. The re- 
f the artillery is nearly complete, horses have been 
Galicia, and it is said that the store of cartridges, 


which are apt to be ‘wasted by men using the needle-gun, is 
greater than before the war. The Prussian journals energetically 


to Holland, but some negotiations are clearly on 


foot, the object of which is probably this. ‘The instant war 
begins France will blockade every Prussian port, and Prussia 
Wants to be sure that her road to the Atlantic through Holland 


To this end Count von Bismarck is exerting what 


Mr. Gladstone calls “ gentle pressure.” 


On Monday appeared a letter from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Craw- 
ford, the Member for the City, explaining, or intending to explain, 
the course he thought it his duty to take for the future on Reform. 
As an explanation the letter was not successful, as it has been the 
subject of controversy ever since, which Mr. Gladstone, who has 
gone to Paris, has not, we suppose, heard. He stated that after 
the defeat of the 12th of April he could no longer pretend to 
have the power to mould the Government Bill as he pleased ; 
that nevertheless, looking to the support he had received 
from so large a number of Liberals, he should still feel 
bound to place his services at the disposal of the Liberal party 
whenever they might be of use, and that he was even willing 
to plan “concerted action” on Reform at any future stage, 
when there seemed any hope of success. But for the present 
he should withdraw his own amendments, and not substitute any 
others, but give his individual support to those of any private 
member with which he agreed. Evidently with a view to Lord 
Grosvenor’s amendment, he significantly added, ‘*I shall gladly 
accompany others in voting against any attempt, from whatever 
quarter, to limit yet further the scanty modicum of enfranchise- 
ment proposed by the Government.”” We believe Mr. Gladstone 
had sent word to his Liberal supporters before the last division, 
that if he failed he could no longer charge himself as leader of 
Opposition with recasting the Government Bill; and this is only 
doing what he had avowed his intention todo. What it practi- 
cally means is another question, which we have discussed at length 
elsewhere. 


Mr. Bright made a speech at the Reform demonstration held at 
Birmingham on Monday, which was unusualy moderate. He 
attributed the immense advance in the Tory offer mainly to the 
Reform meetings, including the one which destroyed Hyde Park 
railings ; showed that Mr. Disraeli’s Bill gave household suffrage 
only in eight great towns and twenty-one small boroughs ; declared 
that it would not add 100,000 names to the Register in England 
and Wales ; expressed the fullest confidence in Mr. Gladstone, but 
added that those who possess votes must be considered as much as 
those who desire them. ‘The great objects of the speech were to 
clear away the impression that Mr. Gladstone offered less than 
Mr. Disraeli, and to stimulate the people to reject the Tory Bill 
as a whole. The demonstration was considerable—60,000—and 
the audience hearty, but we are told that the response to Mr. 
Gladstone’s name was, at first, scarcely as warm as usual, and that 
the explanation about the “‘ hard line” was really required. 


Leeds, which, like Birmingham, abounds in compound house- 
holders, is, also like Birmingham, not much in love with Mr. 
Disraeli’s Bill. Ata meeting held there on Tuesday evening, Mr. 
W. E. Forster explained to his audience that the Act known as 
Sir William Clay’s, which a writer in the Law Times supposes to 
be applicable to the new compound householders to be admitted 
under this Bill, is not applicable to them at all, but that they are 
at present expressly excluded from its benefits. Were it applicable 
to them, they could claim once for all to be put on the rate-book, 
and therefore on the Register, and then go on paying their rates 
through their landlord without further annoyance, and without 
any money fine. It is for this change in the condition of the new 
compound householders, and for the subtraction of the extra year’s 
residence which is to be demanded from them over and above the 
year’s residence demanded from the present voters, that Mr. Forster 
argued, to the great content of his Leeds audience. There is no 
sense, he said, in making a working man give proof of two years’ 
continuous residence in the same house, when a small shopkeeper 
need only give proof of one. ‘There is no sense in objecting to 
him as a voter because he pays rates in driblets, instead of paying 
them quarterly. These things Mr. Forster hopes, under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s leadership, still to rectify. He interpreted Mr. Gladstone's 
letter to Mr. Crawford only as withdrawing the 5/. ‘+ hard and fast 
line,” not as in any sense abdicating the leadership. Mr. Forster con- 
cluded by anticipating ‘that for the remainder of the session, the 
Liberal party would be stronger and more inclined to follow Mr. 
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Gladstone than it had hitherto been.” We hope so. There is | The Comte de Flandre, — Coburg, deaf, ana very rich 
Thursday married to a Princess of Hohenzollern, The ae 
- a - i. consi favourable i 3 cite 8 
Mr. Stansfeld, while in general supporting Mr. Forster's view, pres carne leo vd — eamregen oe Belgium ; but the King 
oa ° . P ‘has eate or f 0 ‘ a 
commented on the recent indignant denial of the Times that Lord | . as eaten a good many cousins lately; and hig digestion 
ata Sa, Ss Vive} f ite . ,, | 18 not-much impaired. 
Grosvenor was in collusion with the Tory Government, or the 
Tory Government with Lord Grosvenor, and that there could be The West-End Tailors are out on strike, some 7,000 f th 
> . ae is e , es . se a | 3 pe 75 ’ 0! . 
fear hed their —" to combine Lord Grosvenor s “hard and the employ of eighty-five firms. They have a very pr 
fast” 51. line with Mr. Disraeli’s personal ratepaying clauses, so | indeed, which they are spoiling by attempts to intimidate Case 
g rt a ini 2 5 7) f ad 
as to produce the minimum of Reform. Mr. Stansfeld accepted | men recently wanted shorter hours, and after a sharp di 
the Times’ denial as proceeding officially from Mr. Disraeli, but | were conceded. ‘The masters, however, in this trade are | 
4 are 
een 





certainly room for it. 





maintained that Lord Grosvenor at least must have hoped for some | men, and there is some, though vot much, female com . 
J pe’ H 


such combination, or he would not have voted against Mr. | and they “took it out of the men” by increasing the 
Gladstone, whose hard and fast line was the same as his own, but | each hour. A pair of trousers, for example, is oan 
who proposed to abolish all the restrictions of personal ratepaying. | hours, say eighteenpence, a fact we recommend our ma. ” 
Two distinct parties, two or three advanced Radicals, and a score | mention when they next pay their tailors’ bills, The m pis 
or more of semi-Conservatives, deserted the Liberals to vote with | want an “amalgamated log,” an agreement, that is Moy. 
Mr. Disraeli, both in the hope of bringing him over to their view. | hours and the quantity of work which is to be equivalent 
Mr. Disraeli may disappoint both these distinct sets of Liberal | hours, and till this is settled a rise in wages. They will pro tt 
supporters, but he must disappoiut one of them, and the most | succeed, but unfortunately they have deprived hence ' 
numerous may be supposed to have had the best hopes of success. sympathy by setting pickets to stop people willing to work of al 
Undoubtedly, a circular from the Tory election agent, Mr. ; 
Spofforth, did go out to the Conservative agents, asking whether! yy. North-Eastern Railway Company seem to have beaten the 
Lord Grosvenor's scheme or the Government Bill would best | ,o). By recalling heaps of dismissed drivers, and pir 

. tod en, 
serve,—not the country, not Reform,—but ‘‘ the Conservative anybody who knew anything about an ousies. they h 
party in your constituency.” Mr. Stansfeld justly thought that their traffic going, and have now signified that ‘eis found 
this looked very like substantial ground for hope on Earl! wij) take none of those who aed back into em — hey 
Grosvenor’s part. Doubtless it did. It expressed, if not a)» harsh resolve. ‘Che Train confirms the suspicion = — 
collusive intention, a ¢aste for collusion with Earl Grosvenor, in | j,.¢ week, that the men really struck in a rage at an tan 
Mr. Disraeli. language of the foreman, who called one of them ‘a fool.” ‘Lhe 
Great Eastern has, we see, yielded without fighting, giving the 
Brighton terms, i.e., 10 hours, 7s. 6d. a day as maximum pay, and 
right of appeal on supersession ; and the workmen express them. 
selves most warmly about the courtesy of the Superintendent, If 
this feeling spread, we shall have soldiers and sailors objecting to 
be damned, and then where will the world and the Duke of 
Cambridge be ? 








It was announced on Monday that the Spanish Government had 
agreed to restore the value of the Queen Victoria, to compensate 
Francisco Homédes, the owner of the vessel, and to punish the 
officers who seized her. Everything demanded is in fact con- 
ceded except the apology, which, nevertheless, is contained in 
the concession. Lord Stanley, it must be confessed, has managed 
his first great affair well, though it is seldom a State has so clear 
a case as that of the a ree The notion that ignorant impatience of taxation is a democratic 

Mr. Bass has been very anxious to justify his desertion of Mr. quality is likely to become obsolete. ‘The taxation of the United 
Gladstone, and has caught at broken reeds in the attempt. He | States is about 80,000,000/. a year, that of the State of New York, 
sent to Saturday's Times an extract from the Law Times, main- | 2,200,000/., and that of New York City, 8,000,000/, Every New 
taining that the compound householder is under no disadvantage | Yrk citizen pays therefore about 8. to his city, 12s. to his State, 
at all in the Government Bill. ‘As to the pretended fine, it is and 2l. 15s. to his country, making together more than 13/. Part 
simply nonsense. The householder is to stand for all purposes in | Of the city revenue comes from property, but the actual taxes head 
the place of his landlord, and is to be entitled to the same deduction by head must exceed those borne in any country in the world, 
on payment, and may deduct from his rent all that he has paid.” | except New Zealand, which also is democratic. 


Such is the opinion of the Zaw Times, evidently written without 
reading the Government Bill. The editor is substituting the 
effect of Mr. Hibbert’s proposed amendment for the existing pro- 
vision of the Bill, which Mr. Disraeli once said,—he seems to 
have now changed his mind,—it would be very “unjust” not 
to enforce. The legal gentleman on whom poor Mr. Bass leans, 
who gave the rash opinion in question, had omitted to read the 
35th Clause of the Bill, of which it is an express condition that 
the compound householders’ rates are ‘to be calculated on the 


The Irish Government has grievously affronted Mr. Isaac Butt. 
He was named by the Fenian prisoners to conduct their defence, 
and accepted the office, but the Government only offer him 251. 
as a retaining fee, and 3/. 3s. as a refresher for each day of the 
trial. Mr. Butt refuses to accept these fees, as utterly inadequate, 
and prefers to defend the prisoners at his own cost, which, as the 
trials will last weeks and his practice is large, will not be slight. 
We do not see that Government is bound to select the highest 
members of the Bar to defend men accused of sedition, but if they 
lords’ never are, a deduction of from 25 to 50 per cent. being | 40 select them, they should pay them as they would if retained 
always made for the composition. If the tenant pays the entire | 0" their own side. No other Government on earth, except per- 
per-centage the tenant is fined. If he may deduct the “ full” haps the American, would pay sixpence. 


rate from his rent, the landlord is fined. A politician who de- 1 1 Volunt ‘Mites entia at Easter Monday at 
serts his party may be doing a very noble and patriotic action. ) eg a ye recerte anges pose sina “’ 4 m 
But a politician who deserts his party and then pleads in excuse Dover. The oe pin briga “ee for the a ae pres . 
the erroneous opinion of an anonymous lawyer, is in rather. a silly of the Line, and did very well indeed, especially the artillerymen. 
position. An old volunteer points out in another column that a great 
coe opportunity was lost of trying to work a military telegraph, and, 
They are clever men, the French economists. Eight of them | we may add, of testing departments as well as men. Next Easter 
were recently appointed a Monetary Commission, and one of the | we trust 30,000 men will be camped for two days near Dover, fed 
first questions pressed to a vote was the propriety of adopting | by the Commissariat, and lodged by the Quartermaster-General’s 
either gold or silyer as the standard. The Commission thereupon | staff. If an enemy were landing, Volunteers could not live in 
voted by five to three that gold and silver should both be standards, | hotels, or be fed by civil provisioners, or left with one supply of 
and both unchangeable. This is precisely equivalent to saying | cartridges. The organization for each 25,000 men ought to be as 
that you may contract debts in one currency and pay them in | complete as if they were going to take the field next week. Is it? 
another, and has stung M. Michel Chevalier into resignation. Seeman Te 
‘*In presence of this vote,” he writes, ‘I beg of you, Monsieur le} The Times has sent a special correspondent to Luxemburg, who 
Ministre, to accept my resignation. It would be, it seems to me, | reports that the people of the Duchy like their present Government 
a loss of time to attend long sittings in a Commission of which | very well, but prefer, if they must be swallowed up, to be eaten by 
the majority votes with enthusiasm what all men in Europe, | France. They dread the Prussian rigidity, and are accustomed 
acquainted with the subject, consider as asinine [we dnerie].” | to the use of French, though they speak among themselves 4 
M. Chevalier is too intolerant of human stupidity. It takes time | dialect which is a mixture of French and Flemish, and must be 
to teach men that when you borrow butter, you ought not to pay | very like the language a duck would talk if it tried to quack 
in milk; but they will learn it one day,—they will learn it. French. The garrison, Nassauers, are quiet and popular, the 
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.do not interfere with liberty, which is quite absolute, 
soi the Luxemburg citizens object to neutralization. Without 


the garrison what would they have to eat ? 


Mr Tidd Pratt writes to the Times to say that the Farriers 
631. 10s. $d. out of their Benefit Society’s funds in attend- 
we Reform Demonstration. He consequently informed the 
that he should proceed against them unless they replaced 
the money, which they accordingly did. Quite proper of Mr. Pratt, 
if the Farriers had agitated against Reform, would he have 
gent 8 COPY of their accounts to the 7imes, or pointed out their 
Iability to punishment with quite so much unction? The Times, 
ws the deduction that the men enjoyed their holiday 


course, dra 
perme people’s expense, as if they had not given their day's 


earnings. en 
There is again hope that Dr. Livingstone is not dead, and that 
¢heramour to that effect was an invention of the Johanna men 
qho had deserted him. By a letter received from Dr. Kirk, dated 
Zantibar, February 8, Sir Roderick Murchison has learned that a 

reached the Sultan [of Zanzibar ?] the previous day, from 
the Governor of Quiloa, stating that traders had arrived at Quiloa 
from the far interior, beyond Lake Nyassa, and “ that at the end of 
November last, that is, two months after the time of the reported 
catastrophe, when they were at Maksura (within ten miles of the 

place of the massacre) nothing was known of any mishap 
having befallen Livingstone.” On the contrary, he was believed 
to have proceeded towards the Avisa or Babisa country, after a 
hospitable reception on the shores of the lake. Maksura, where 
they heard all this, is, however, though so near, short of the place 
where the catastrophe is supposed to have occurred. Au expedi- 
tionis to be fitted out at once to goin search of Dr. Livingstone. 
Sir Roderick Murchison had himself received more than twenty 
applications from competent men, to serve as volunteers in a 
Livingstone search expedition. 





Mr. Hodsman has made a curious voyage in a balloon from 
Dablin to a place near Appleby, crossing the Channel at night in 
a pouring rain which made the balloon so heavy that it nearly sank 
into the sea. Mr. Hodsman only kept it up by letting down the 
grapnel and keeping his hand on the rope, by which means he 
could tell whenever he touched the sea, and throwing out sand 
whenever he found he was descending. Once, when benumbed 
with cold and fatigue, he fell asleep for a few minutes, he descended 
to within six feet of the surface, when he instantly threw out 28lb. 
of ballast, which sent him up again to the height of a mile, and 
fortunately for him above the rain clouds, on which the bright 
moon cast the flying shadow of the balloon. At last he saw what 
he thought was a light, and soon after square compartments that 
turned out to be fields, and then a town, which turned out to be 
Appleby. This was at 3a.m. He got the grapnel caught in a 
wood, and was assisted to pull the balloon into the open by some 
young men who were fortunately returning from a late Appleby 
ball, and who at first fancied he might be a “‘ bogle.” ‘‘ Bogles,” 
however, even near Appleby, are not so confidently believed in as 
formerly, and Mr. Hodsman was kindly extricated from his 
uncomfortable position, and breakfasted with great cclat at 
Dufton, a village about two miles from Appleby. 


We have shown elsewhere how utterly rash, and contrary to the 
truth, is the assertion in the Times of Wednesday, made avowedly 
m the strength of evidence said to be given before the Trades’ 
Unions’ Commission, that the Unions ‘ discourage excellence, and 
proscribe beyond a certain point both industry and skill,” and 
that “ if a workman shows unusual skill, quickness, or ability, 
he receives warning at once, lest the spectacle of what might be 
done by such hands should induce the employer to expect more 
from other hands employed.” ‘The printed evidence, which comes 
i as We go to press, substantiates still more in detail the testimony 
cited in our article. Mr. William MacDonald, secretary to the 
Manchester Operative Housepainters’ Alliance, states that his 
Society object strongly to a man who is worth 6d. an hour 
Working for 5d. an hour; but so far from discouraging extra 
payment to extra skill and ability, they insist upon it, so 
far as they can. ‘Does this society,” said Mr. Harrison, 
“fix a maximum beyond which the workman shall receive 
no higher wages?” ‘No,” replies Mr. Macdonald, “ they 
simply say that if a man is a good workman, he shall not 
receive less than a certain rate of wages. We have men ranging 
from 63d. to 9d. an hour.” ‘The class that I belong to, when 
they work by time, get 1s. an hour,” —all,—from the sixpence-half- 








penny-an-hour men to the shilling-an-hour men,—-being members 
of the same Union. The Times’ article can only have been written 
by somebody who never compares his accusations with the evi- 
dence on which he pretends to found them. 





Greyfriars Bobby,—the dog that gained so much fame the other 
day in Edinburgh by his proved fidelity to a master eight years 
dead, on whose grave he has slept every night for that period,— 
has shown himself superior to our human world, not only in the 
fidelity of his attachment to one whom he can no longer see, but 
also in the contempt and annoyance with which he regards his 
present popularity. Since the magistrates granted him a free 
licence under the new dog-tax,—for he belongs to no living master, 
and the dog-tax cannot be collected from beyond the grave, —he 
has been a great lion in Edinburgh, which he much dislikes. His 
only two conditions of existence are his graveyard bed and his 
dinner at the stroke of one. Admiring pats annoy and provoke 
him. Cowper made a great fuss about a dog which swam out to 
crop a water-lily for him in the Ouse, exclaiming, 

“ My dog shall mortify the pride 
Of man’s superior breed,” 
—and deducing a pious moral for himself from Beau's love 
for him and regard for his least wish. What would he have 
thought of a dog who,—it is impossible to say which,—could 
retain the memory cf a dead master for eight years, and despise 
mankind for their irrelevant admiration? Surely that dog is as 
immortal as the invisible master he still loves. 


Mr. James Caird has proposed this week a new remedy for the 
social evils of Ireland. He says the real difficulty of that country 
is, that while the landlord ought to find the fixed capital, barns, 
buildings, &c., and the tenant the floating capital, the landlord 
cannot find the former for want of means, and the tenant cannot 
find the latter for want of security. He proposes therefore to give 
the landlord the means, through a State loan, provided he will 
give the tenant the security through a lease of 34 years. The 
tenant in return is to pay 5 per cent. on the capital so advanced— 
that is, we suppose, 4 for interest, 1 for sinking fund. The 
objection to that scheme is,—would it conciliate the people? We 
think not. They want hereditary tenancy, which, of course, 
they can only have through a Perpetual Settlement, with compen- 
sation to landlords. ‘That is not beyond English resources, but it 
is beyond the present ideas of British statesmen. 


In the early part of the week, although the purchases of money 
(Stock) were somewhat numerous, the Consol Market was in a 
feverish state, arising out of the Luxemburg question. Since 
then, however, more confidence has been shown, and prices have 
had an upward tendency. Yesterday, Consols, both for money 
and time, left off at 907, 91; Reduced and New Three per 
Cents., 894, 3; India Bonds, 47s. to 52s. prem.; Exchequer 
Bills, 20s. to 25s. prem. Foreign Bonds and Railway Shares 
have fluctuated considerably in price. Bank and other shares 
have been much neglected. ‘The best short commercial paper has 
been discounted at 2} per cent. 





The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Thursday week are subjoined :— 


Thursday, April 13. 
15 


Friday, April 26. 


154 


Mexican . ee 
Spanish Passives oe 1)} 19} 
Do. Certificates .. 123 124 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1353 .. m es oe 51 43} 
” " 1832 .. ee oe “° 52} se 51h 
Unitel States 5.20's .. ee * 703 694 


Yesterday and on Thursday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Thursday, April 18. Friday, April 26. 


Great Eastern .« o 23 23} 
Great Northern 113} 112} 
Great Western.. +e oe 4ix.d. .. 41} x.d. 
Laneashire and Yorkshire .. 122} oa 122} 
London and Brighton oe 53} oe 57% 
London and North-Western 114} ee 1143 
London and South-Westera 77 oe 77 
London, Chatham, and Dover 16} ow 16 
Metropolitau .. “4 +e *e 116 oa 1174 
Midland... oo owe 1Lyj +. 1113 
North-Eastero, Berwick .. 102 oa loly 
Do. York... 93} oe 93 
o * 65} on 68 


South-Eastern 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S LETTER. 


N R. GLADSTONE’S letter to Mr. Crawford has had as 
many editors and commentators as the most defective 
chorus in a Greek play. Indeed, it is perhaps a little more 
enigmatic than it need have been, and keeps the reader as 
much in alternative hope and fear as to the question of his 
abandoning or not abandoning the leadership of the Liberal 
party, as a stone skilfully thrown so as to cut a duck and 
a drake, keeps admiring infants as to the question of its 
resorting finally to the air or to the water. In reading it 
ourselves, the political light we received from it seemed to be 
distributed in what Newton called, when explaining the beau- 
tiful and curious optical phenomena called Newton’s Rings, 
“easy fits of reflection and transmission.” Newton supposed 
the light of these rings to be first reflected and then trans- 
mitted, so producing the curious alternate bands of light and 
dark. So one sentence of Mr. Gladstone’s letter seems to 
contain light reflected from Mr. Crawford to politicians in 
general, while the alternate sentence again seems to show, if 
any light at all, light absorbed by Mr. Crawford alone, and 
therefore not visible to ordinary eyes for the present. ‘‘ Having 
regard to the support which my’ proposal with respect 
to personal rating received from so large a number of 
Liberal members, I am not less willing than heretofore to 
remain at the service of the party to which they belong.” 
That seems explicit enough as to retaining the leadership. 
But then, until a “suitable occasion ” arises ‘to attempt con- 
certed action,”—‘I feel that prudence requires me to with- 
draw from any attempts to assume the initiative in amending a 
measure, which cannot perhaps be effectually amended ex- 
cept by a reversal of the vote of Friday, 12th,” which, again, 
in expressly declining “ the initiative ’’ seems to repudiate the 
office of leadership, at least as far as the greatest of all pend- 
ing questions is concerned. Nor can the ground that no good 
can be done except by directly traversing the recent vote of the 
House of Commons be regarded as sufficient, if Mr. Gladstone 
is willing, as he intimates in his next sentence, to support in- 
dependent amendments which donotgo so far ;—forthat ground, 
if good ground at all, should justify a leader in discouraging 
useless and inadequate amendments only likely to fritter away 
the strength of the party. It is not surprising, then, that 
this curious sentence of Mr. Gladstone’s declining all initia- 
tive in amending the Reform Bill, and intimating his willing- 
ness to follow others, though not to lead, has been interpreted 
as a virtual resignation of the leadership for the present, 
though mistakenly so interpreted as far as we can learn. 

We suspect the truth of the matter to be that Mr. Glad- 
stone did not think that he could properly abandon 
some of his amendments without abandoning all, since 
they only represent his own conviction of what is best 
for the nation when taken as a whole ; that he had sufficiently 
tested the feeling of his party to see that he could not unite 
them in fixing a 5/. limit ; and that therefore he determined to 
abandon all personal responsibility for his general scheme of 
Liberal amendment, keeping himself at liberty to give his best 
support to any one amendment, when moved by his own fol- 
lowers, which he may think it intrinsically desirable to carry. 
According to this view, the key to the whole letter is the 
closing sentence, aimed chiefly at Earl Grosvenor’s proposal 
both to retain personal rating for those householders rated 
above 5/. and to exclude absolutely all below that limit :— 
“T shall gladly accompany others in voting against any 
attempt, from whatever quarter, to limit yet further the 
scanty modicum of enfranchisement proposed by the Govern- 
ment, or in improving, where it may be practicable, the pro- 
visions of the Bill.” In other words, if we understand Mr. 
Gladstone rightly, he renounces his own amendments in order 
to be free from the burden of the now useless responsibility 
which he had imposed upon himself to propose a fixed 5/. 
rating line as an essential part of his plan. He could not, he 
thinks, throw over one amendment more than another, in a 
scheme which he still thinks right ; but he does not object 
to give them all up, as clearly impracticable as a whole, 
and to lend his whole power to supporting any improvement 
in detail which is taken up earnestly by any one of his 
followers. If this is, as we believe, Mr. Gladstone’s meaning, 
the main objection to it is, that it scarcely secures anything 
like united action on the part of the Liberal party to effect such 
amendments as may still be in their power. What private mem- 


dividual, will not command much authority with the dona 
Liberal members,—the class of members who ask themse| 
first of all, “ shall I be called to account by my Liberal 
stituents for this vote?” Within the last few days we me 
heard something like abject apologies and promises « never 
do so any more,” from more than one Liberal deserter 
with desertion by his constituents. But no such apol 
would be needed for voting as they pleased on a proposal (sa 
of Mr. Hibbert’s, merely supported by Mr. Gladstone, ™ 
would not be regarded as a party vote unless, indeed Me 
Gladstone had specially requested Mr. Hibbert to bring it 
forward, as he specially requested Mr. Coleridge to bring for. 
ward the celebrated Instruction. As far as we can see, Mr 
Gladstone, while continuing to lead the Opposition, is going ty 
abandon all party claims on his Liberal followers for the Te 
sent during the discussions on the best mode of amendin the 
Government Reform Bill. Surely that is not a wise step, Brey 
though a bad principle of selection has been admitted as the bags 
of the Bill,—the principle of personal rating,—yet the Liberals 
as a party should not, we think, desist from organized effort 
to apply this principle as equally and impartially as possible 
and to relieve any one important class, like the compound 
householders, of special and unfair pressure from its provi- 
sions. There is no inconsistency in saying now, “ We should 
have preferred a principle of selection which would not hay 
varied in its sifting power with the caprice or the economic 
policy of every vestry in every borough; but the House of 
Commons has decided against us; nevertheless, we must still 
struggle to obtain as effectual a remedy for the admitted 
inequalities in the proposed system as the proposed system 
will bear without breaking down altogether.” If personal 
payment of rates is to be an adequate and universal criterion 
of fitness for the borough franchise, there is no sense in com. 
bining with it such an (in that case) arbitrary system of 
exclusion as Lord Grosvenor’s. If it is not, some other crite 
rion should be substituted. But, for the present, the vote of 
April 12 may be taken as pronouncing the House’s opinion 
that the personal rating test should be accepted as the funda 
mental one, and the only question now remaining for Liberals 
is to diminish to the utmost the exceptional discouragements 
it will put in the way of special classes obtaining the fran- 
chise. We confess we cannot think it right that the leader of 
the Liberal party should not directly organize the resistance 
to the proposed condition of two years’ residence for all per- 
sonal ratepayers who live in houses below 10/. annual value, 
when those above that value are qualified by one year's 
residence. In point of fact, the lower the rental, the les 
likely is long residence to be any test of respectability. 
A working man must move much oftener than a shopkeeper, 
for he must follow the demand of his trade, and the two 
years’ residential test seems expressly calculated, like the 
exclusion of the compound householders, to keep down the 
number of working-class voters. And the same may be said 
of the provision that any compound householder claiming to 
vote must pay the “full rate,” ¢.¢., more than he may de- 
duct from the rent he pays to the landlord. If these in- 





equalities of provision, evidently aimed at the very class whom 
it is mainly desirable to enfranchise, the artizans of manufac- 
turing towns, amongst whom by far the largest proportion, both 
of compounders and of persons necessarily obliged to change 
their residence from time to time will be found,—and remember 
that the poorer and more ignorant householders of the rural 
boroughs, journeymen carpenters, plumbers, and the like, 
have no corresponding reason for moving about within the 
limits of a little village,—if these inequalities of provision, 
we say, acting thus as a differential duty against the best 
class of artizans, can be lessened, even though not removed, 
it is the clear duty of the Liberal party as a whole to unite 
to lessen them. If personal ratepaying is to be the principle 
of the Bill, let the Liberals at least see that it be a principle 
equally applied. And that this may be so, Mr. Gladstone 
should use his whole power as leader of Opposition, instead 
of merely giving individual support to private members. _ 

We cannot but think, then, that even on our interpretation 
of his letter, Mr. Gladstone has drawn too fine a distinctiom 
between his duty as Liberal leader and his duty as a private 
Liberal. If it is his duty to give up all organized effort to 
amend the Bill, it is his duty to discourage useless attempts 
of private followers to invite defeat. If it is his duty t? 
support all such attempts with his whole individual strength, 
it is his duty as party leader to give those attempts the more 
important and formal shape of a party struggle. As We 





bers propose, only receiving Mr, Gladstone’s support as an in- 


understand his letter, he nowhere states or implies that aay 
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ader could unite the party more completely than 

If he seriously thought this,—which he cannot and 
—it would be his duty to go and sit beneath 
d leave the place of leader open to some more 
But while he retains the place,— 


other ty 
does net think, 
the gangway, an 


fortunate successor. 


4 long may he retain it!—it is to us clear that he 
aa not to allow any defeat in the past to dishearten him 
The 


and more promising attempts in the future. 
conditions of the struggle will be different for every amend- 
ment which the Liberals now propose. Even Mr. Dillwyn and 
Mr, Hibbert cannot desert Mr. Gladstone when he tries to equal- 
qze the conditions of residence, and to strike off the fine of the 
gompound householder. Surely Mr. Gladstone cannot think 
these amendments so insignificant that they are not worth 
succeeding in. They would very materially diminish that unfair 
discouragement to qualify for the franchise, which has been spe- 
cially inserted for the benefit of the artizans of manufacturing 
towns. If they can be carried, they seem to us clearly worth 
earrying. But they cannot be carried without an organized 
Liberal effort, and hence we think we have a right to look for 
the word of command from the Liberal leader. 

Mr. Gladstone speaks of being quite willing to attempt 
“concerted action” again, whenever “suitable occasion 
shall arise.” It seems to us that suitable occasion will 
arise at once. Because some of his troops have taken 
advantage of a favourable construction which might be 

at on their desertion in the last battle to desert, need he 
fear to lead them into action again, when no such favourable 
construction could be put on their desertion, and desertion 
therefore must lead to punishment? For our own parts, we 
think that the more divisions there are in which the wish of 
Parliament to enfranchise the best class of artizans is clearly 
tested, the more chance Mr. Gladstone will have of gradually 
shaming his selfish and disunited army into courage, dis- 
cipline, and fidelity. 


for distinct 





LORD STANLEY AND THE COMING WAR. 


T would seem to be almost impossible for England to adhere 
to the policy of non-intervention. If ever there was a 
Foreign Secretary who might be trusted not to intervene un- 
necessarily in Continental quarrels it is Lord Stanley. If ever 
there was a quarrel in which intervention was inexpedient, it is 
the one between France and Germany about the evacuation of 
Luxemburg. Yet unless all Europe is deceived, Lord Stanley 
has not only intervened in that affair, but intervened in such 
a manner that it will be harder than ever to maintain peace. 
The situation, stripped of diplomatic reticences, is this. The 
Emperor of the French demands the evacuation of Luxem- 
burg as a right—the King of Holland being sole proprietor 
of the State—and as a concession necessary to his honour, and 
threatens that if his demand is rejected he will enforce it by 
ams. The King of Prussia rejects the demand, first, as 
unfounded—he having treaty rights in the fortress ;—and 
secondly, as one with which his honour will not permit him 
tocomply. The issue being joined, the best hope of peace is 
that Napoleon, aware as he is of the magnitude of the risks 
involved in war, should be furnished with some honourable 
excuse for retreat. Thereupon, Lord Stanley, according to 
report, intervenes with a despatch in which England gives 
her opinion that France is in the right, and follows this up 
by joining Russia and Austria in an “identical note” to the 
same effect. Further, he is even said to have sanctioned the 
proposal of certain alternatives, such as the “neutralization ” 
of Luxemburg, or its transfer to Belgium, or its exchange for 
a Belgian district to be given to France, all of which have 
been more or less summarily rejected. The honourable path 
of retreat is therefore cut off, and Napoleon, assured by all 
Europe that he is quite in the right, must either go forward, 
or admit publicly that he abandons a claim, adjudged by 
disinterested parties to be valid, out of fear. That is not the 
result our diplomacy was expected to achieve, and it is the 
worse because there was no necessity for intervening. The 
question at issue is not one of importance tous. If the Treaties 
of 1839 are in existence, as Prussia contends, her right to gar- 
rison Luxemburg is as clear as ours to garrison Malta. If 
they are not, as France contends and Lord Stanley appears to 
have argued, what, beyond acknowledging that fact, have we 
to do with the matter? Lord Stanley will probably plead 
that peace is of the highest importance to our individual inter- 
ests, which is true, if by peace we mean a genuine peace, and 
not merely an armed truce, but how does intervention help to 


threaten an alliance with France unless Prussia made some 
concession, but we are not prepared. We are not about, and we 
know that we are not about, to land an army at Memel, or 
blockade Hamburg, or do anything whatsoever contrary to the 
interests of Germany. If France wins we may have to fight 
for Belgium to maintain our pledges, and if Germany wins we 
might interfere to protect Holland as a free and allied State, 
but until one of those two countries is threatened we most 
assuredly shall not fight. Count von Bismarck knows that as 
well as we do, and the despatch therefore reads to him as a 
mere declaration that England likes peace on the Continent 
better than war. So does he, only he dislikes the price he 
would just now have to pay for it. But there are moral 
forces which we have to consider? The “moral force” of 
England was very strongly exerted on behalf both of Denmark 
and Poland, and saved neither of them one single exaction. 
The Prussian Government does not care one straw whether we 
think it in the right or not, and as for peace, it may reply, and 
doubtless will reply, that peace is very dear to it, and that 
Napoleon has only to recede to make peace certain, while we 
are directly advising him not to recede by declaring his pre- 
tensions reasonable. Why should not our moral force, if 
exerted only to secure peace, be applied to the plaintiff as well 
as the defendant? Interference of this kind simply increases 
the chance of war, by irritating the stubbornness of Prussia 
and the sensitiveness of Napoleon to repulse. Prussia is not 
likely to yield the more because oflicious friends think she 
might as well yield, or France because those same friends 
formally declare that she has reason on her side. 

The situation is as grave as it is possible for it to be before 
troops are actually in movement. If we may believe state- 
ments which, though not absolutely official, have all the 
appearance of truth, Napoleon has addressed a demand to 
Berlin, the Powers have endorsed that demand, and Berlin 
has declined civilly and quietly to accede. What remains for 
Napoleon except to prepare himself to support his demand by 
arms, or to retreat, acknowledging himself defeated? He may 
do the latter, of course, but if he does he will take a course at 
variance at once with his policy, his present position, and his 
recent acts. His policy is to compensate France for the strict- 
ness of his internal reyime by extending her influence abroad, 
and retreating, after a formal challenge, will not extend her 
influence. His present position is that of a man whose 
reputation for political sagacity and nerve begins to wane, 
and would, under one more failure, disappear. Retreat 
would unmistakably admit one more failure. His acts 
are those of a man who sees that war is at hand, and silently 
prepares for the battle. The first reserves, 60,000 men, have 
been called out “for drill” for the 1st of May. All officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men on furlough have been 
ordered to present themselves at their posts on the same date. 
The fleet, it is stated, has been quietly made ready for active 
service. Horses for the Artillery—the last thing a govern- 
ment buys, they are so costly, and in peace so useless—are 
being purchased everywhere. Orders for shoes and socks have 
been widely distributed, and all the soldiers in the Army 
directed to present themselves.to the surgeons, that men unfit 
for campaigning may be weeded out. The semi-official papers 
are instructed to say that the situation grows worse, and the 
chief among them, the Constitutionnel, talks of “unjust pro- 
vocation ” addressed to France, and rumours as to commands 
in the campaign begin to circulate in the Army, rumours 
which point to the organization of the Emperor’s personal 
staff. He is, say the gossips, to command himself, with 
General Montauban, ablest of the ‘‘Mamelukes,” as chief of 
his central staff. All these things may be done, no doubt, expen- 
sive as many of them are, in order to impress the Prussian Court 
with the idea that the Emperor is in earnest, but then they 
may also be done with a view to immediate war, and the 
latter is the more probable explanation. The Emperor knows 
perfectly well that to address visible menaces to a new power 
is to make it almost impossible for that power to give way, 
and no menace could be more visible than preparations such 
as the Belgian, German, and even French journals report. 
The Emperor, we fear, is preparing for war, and if he is, he 
will strike soon, and strike hard, lest his adversaries, whose 
impatience is becoming feverish, and whose commerce is 
paralyzed by the suspense, should gain the advantage of time. 
The suggestion that he must first raise a loan isa mistake. The 
French Treasury can get money enough for the wants of a 
few days without difficulty, and to ask for a loan in advance 
is to invite a discussion upon the propriety of the war. The 





maintain it? It might, no doubt, if we were prepared to 


cannon once heard, the Chamber will vote anything without 
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discussion or opposition, and with the French system of open 
loans the emergency will not greatly affect the price. 

It is strange to observe, as the crisis draws near, or seems to 
draw near, how slight is the bias of English feeling to one or 
other side. Our interests not being directly involved, the 
public judgment is unclouded, and it holds itself in suspense, 
to be decided in the main by the course of events. Of 
sympathy with either side there is little or none. There is 
no moral question involved, and no tangible result except the 
loss of treasure and lives. On the moral side neither Power 
is much in the right or much in the wrong, neither attracts 
the sympathy which flows naturally to the weaker, neither 
offends English feeling by hectoring or apparent desire for 
war. On the other hand, there is no result probable, 
scarcely any possible, which Englishmen strongly desire, as 
they desired, for example, the liberation of Italy. If 
France wins completely, she will have the Rhine, and 
Germany will be broken up, and neither of those 
results will be acceptable to this country. If Germany wins 
completely she will overthrow the Bonaparte throne, and may 
compel Holland to enter the Confederation,—consequences 
which most Englishmen regard as decidedly undesirable. If 
France wins a little, she will gain Luxemburg, or the like, at 
a heavy price, a result of no imaginative grandeur; and if 
Germany wins a little, she will have a trifling increase in 
importance, a consequence not worth the cost. Finally, a 
drawn game, leaving each power pretty much as it is, could 
excite no feeling except a gentle contempt for the madness of 
nations which cannot exist without trying each other’s strength 
in such fearful fashion. There is nothing as yet apparent in 
the struggle to which the British mind can fasten itself with 
a sense either of liking or antipathy, and public opinion, 
though fretted as usual by the annoyance consequent on war, 
awaits events in a spirit of the coolest criticism. If there 
is a bias at all, it is towards the Prussian side, partly from a 
latent fear for Belgium, partly from a liking for any power 
which seems at once strong and unaggressive, but chiefly from 
cordial appreciation for Count von Bismarck’s bulldog courage. 
To take a menace from France unmoved, seems to the average 
Englishman the perfection of political nerve. 





THE MACHINERY OF A NATIVE STATE. 


NGLISHMEN all seem to believe, when they think on the 
subject at all, which is not often, that a“ Native State” 
is a kind of political molluse, an imperfect organization, alive, 
it is true, but with only a stomach and a head. There is the 
population, corveable et pénible a misericorde, and there is the 
“ Rajah,” or “ Nuwab,”’ sole ruler, legislator, judge, and land- 
lord throughout his dominions. No description could be 
more inexact, and it may be worth while, as the Calcutta 
Review gives us an opportunity, to correct a blunder which has 
often produced important consequences. In the last number 
of that periodical, so unique and so wretchedly unequal, there 
is a paper on “Native States,’ obviously written by one of 
the very few Hindoos who have risen to eminence in our diplo- 
matic service. One, and only one, is an envoy, in a minor 
Court of Rajpootana, without a European immediately above 
him, and we slfall not, we think, be mistaken in attributing this 
paper to his pen. He writes of course with the stiffness 
natural to a man who has mastered English thoroughly, but 
has seldom heard it colloquially employed; the immensity of 
his subject makes him wander ; and he knows too much to per- 
ceive exactly where his readers’ knowledge begins and ends. 
Still, his unconscious information is valuable, particularly to 
those in whose ears the phrase “a Native State” is a mere 
political expression. We will endeavour, by filling up some 
of the gaps in his account, to give our readers some faint idea, 
not indeed of a Native State,—that would require a volume, 
—but of the machinery through which a native government 
does its daily work. 

In the first place, then, there is at the head of the State a 
Prince, Hindoo or Mohammedan, who reigns by hereditary 
right, and occupies a position absolutely without analogy in 
Europe, either as it exists or as it has ever existed. He has 
a “ divine right,” the office of ruler being among both Hindoos 
and Mohammedans sacrosanct to a degree which induces 
men of those creeds often to judge rulers by an exceptional 
code of morals. To disobey a clear order given by his Prince 
on any subject whatsoever within his competence is held by 
every Hindoo and Mussulman a wrong, as well as an ungentle- 
manly and illegal act. But the Prince is not a Oxsar, not 


not an incarnate State. The single European title aay 
describes his position accurately, is one which has never beep 
borne by a genuine officer, one invented, if we re 
right, by Napoleon, the “Grand Referendary.” On every poj 
political, social, or individual, which can be referred ig jj,’ 
the Hindoo or Mussulman head of the State is absolute 

: : : » Can 
order anything, and get his order obeyed. But then the 
things which can be referred are comparatively very few, He 
has scarcely any power of legislation in the strict sense of the 
term. God completed legislation ages upon ages ago, when 
Munoo or Mohammed died, arranged the bases of go 
and of action, fixed the relation of citizens to citizens and of 
citizens to the world, and the duty of man is to fulfl 
God’s law, not to waste life in futile efforts to supersede 
it. Is a Prince wiser than his Maker, that he should 
declare men equal before the law, when the Create 
millions of ages since decreed their inequality? A Hindoo 
Sovereign can no more decree that all men shall be liable t 
conscription, or a Mussulman Prince establish caveat emptor 
as arule of trade, than Parliament could order rain not to 
fall in the daytime. The Creator has revealed his will oy 
those subjects, and the Prince’s business is to carry it out, 
not to be a new Incarnation, with power to make new laws, 
Things are to go on as they did, not in some better way, and 
the Sovereign in his highest capacity is supreme Judge or 
law expounder, not supreme Legislator or law-maker. If he. 
assumes any such authority the nearest moollah or pundit 
will tell him in the plainest terms that he is an impious fool, 
and if he persists in such conduct, why, the “sword hath ap 
edge and the scarf hath a fold,” and Eastern chemists are not 
great in toxicological analysis. As a matter of fact, a genuine, 
defiant, novel modification of “Law” can no more be 
established in a native State, than a modification in climate 
can be established in a European one. It is only as adminis. 
trative chief that the Prince is absolute in our sense, and even 
in this his absolutism is limited by the power of custom, by 
the rights of his nobles, and by the fact that his soldiery are 
intensely national. He is master, no doubt, of individual lives 
and estates, and specially of the lives and estates of his ser- 
vants, but he could not make a great change, say in tenures, 
without such a consent, first, of his Cabinet, secondly, of 
his Privy Council, as would indicate that public opinion was 
not, at all events, excessively hostile. An individual Prince, 
either from his popularity with his people, or a sanctity 
attaching to his blood, or the devotion of a class, may no 
doubt do a great deal, but the regular average prince is only 
Premier, Foreign Secretary, Commander-in-Chief, and Chief 
Justice in Appeal. He may ruin his State, and very often 
does, by declining to fulfil any of those functions, or fulfilling 
them badly, but he cannot, unless specially supported, step 
beyond them. 
He seldom does, and the actual work of government, as we 
understand it, is entrusted to the Cabinet, a body composed 
usually of five principal Secretaries of State ;—the Vizier, 
Moosahib, or whatever he is called, who is the Prince’s alter ego, 
sovereign for details, who is as often forced on the Prince by 
public opinion as chosen by him; the Commander-in-Chief, who 
reports direct to the Prince ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Dewan); the Minister of Grace and Justice (Chief Moulvie or 
Pundit); and an officer who has seldom a title, who is not 
exactly selected either by Prince or Premier, and whose 
precise influence we shall perhaps fail to explain, but who is 
really incarnate Public Opinion, the representative of the 
population, trusted to tell the Prince what the “folk,” 
—the word slightly changed is good Sanscrit,—approve or 
disapprove. He is usually the Court banker, but he may be 
anything except an official in the direct service of the State. 
The members of this Cabinet meet at night, sit cross 
legged at the Prince’s feet, each with note-book and pencil, 
discuss freely, advise freely, and then register each for 
himself the final decree. The talk is not a bit more slavish 
than in the West, and any punishment for advice beyond 4 
frown is considered insupportable tyranny. Of course & 
prince may explode, and as, to his Ministers, he is genuinely 
absolute,—may execute there and then; but it would be 
nearly as dangerous to do it as for Napoleon to send M. de 
Walewski to Cayenne. On any important occasion one of 
two important officers, the man who finds money for the 
Court, if he is not already seated as Public Opinion, a great 
noble or two, the cadets of the Royal House, sometimes even 
an old lady with a head, are called in,—and the resolution 
adopted is greatly influenced by their advice. On supreme 
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sce, aided by every great noble on the spot, by anybody, great 
gmall, whose opinion the Premier thinks worth having, by 
rr or three of the leading clergy, by four or five traders, and 
a small landholder or two, is consulted, and only a very bold, 
or able, or pig-headed prince will overrule them all. Indeed, 
t in the foreign department, the war department, or the 
isenssion of some personal question, such as the execution of 
3 traitor, he cannot safely do it without risking his throne. 
of course are very seldom touched on, either in the Cabi- 
setor the Council. They are left to the departments, each of 
ghich, except one, is regularly organized, as in Europe. Each 
‘ter has his houseful of clerks, his palaceful of records, his 
nated hierarchy of underlings, exactly as in the West. 
there is a hierarchy of military officers, of revenue collectors, 
uty collectors, and clerks, of vakeels or envoys, of officers in 
P department save alone one to be described below. Business 
ig done exactly in the Western way, with overmuch writing 
and incessant references to precedent, the grand formal differ- 
ence being that the ultimate referee is not Parliament, but the 
Prince, whose fiat when thus invoked as Grand Referendary ends 
ispute, and owing to his sacrosanct character as next to the 
Almighty, usually ends discussion. If it does not, if the thing 
in question involves any great point, say tenures, or any very 
well known person, say the greatest landowner, there remains yet 
one other appeal. In every native capital, say Hydrabad, or 
Katmandoo, or Gwalior, there sit, or loll, or stroll, or work, as 
clerks, or bankers, or lawyers, or flaneurs and viveurs, scores of 
ple whose business it is to know, and know accurately, what 
Government is at. Their means of knowing is bribery, chiefly bri- 
bery of women and amanuenses and confidential servants, and 
they almost invariably collect the real facts. Every country 
gentleman, every banker, every big official in the interior, every 
farmer-general, every temple-manager, keeps one or more of 
these men in his pay, usually more, lest the one should be bought 
up. No matter how secret the deed, or order, or resolve, within 
forty-eight hours couriers, ostensibly grooms, camel-drivers, 
policemen, basket-makers, anything, are flying with small rolls 
of tissue-paper in their ears, in their waistbands, in their cheeks, 
in their hair, in their horses’ tails, to every district of the king- 
dom. Each employer reads his missive and talks to his 
cabinet, the cabinet has its news-writers, spies, couriers, and in 
a week the news is known in every village, and the Prince has 
to reckon with a population in which every male is an armed 
soldier. Gross injustice to individuals is therefore possible, 
but gross injustice to individuals of the kind which frightens 
classes is not. A man may be plundered, for example, on a 
false charge of treason without consequences, but to plunder 
him—unless he is an official—without any charge, would be 
to risk an insurrection. As a matter of fact, crimes of mere 
violence ordered by the Court or the Departments are very 
rare, and as the Culeutta Review says :— 


“Tn cities and towns, in the midst of squares and bazaars, the 
banker sits with the same ease and contentment of mind with his 
iron chest loaded with gold and silver coins, and his writing-box 
containing cheques, notes, drafts, and hundis, as he would do in 
the British cities of Delhi and Agra. ‘The confectioner has the 
same flourishing and attractive shop as his brethren in Benares 
and Allahabad, and the artizan produces the same fancy articles 
as the members of his craft in other parts of the country. ‘The 
carpenter works with his chisel with the same independence of 
spirit as his race throughout India; and the blacksmith beats his 
auvil and sings his ballad in a mood of mind equally expressive of 
happiness and contentment. In a word, security of life and pro- 
perty in a native State is not less than it is in the British dis- 
tricts, and forced labour is to the full as restricted in the one as in 
the other.” 


The machinery, we must add, works as a rule very quickly, 
the order of the Minister or the Prince being final, and 
instantly carried out if necessary by physical force, and from 
the democratic tone of Indian society native officials are very 
aceessible to complaint. So swiftly and easily does it work, that 
could the Prince be depended on to do his business as Grand 
Referendary, the native system would be almost indefinitely 
superior as a system of organization to the British, which being 
Worked without our Grand Referendary—a Parliament, is stiff, 
and inelastic, and moves too much like a locomotive, which 
cannot see gates or broken bridges. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred the Prince has not the faintest interest in any- 
thing except efficiency, and we have no doubt that under a 
Prince like Akbar, a Native State really secures happier lives 
to its population, more careers, more opportunities of develop- 
ment and progress, than a British province. Unfortunately, 
when he is quiescent,—and his tendency, conquest being for- 
bidden, is to sybaritism either of the elegant or the brutal 

















kind,—there is no Referendary at all, everybody does what is 
right in his own eyes, and the Ministers holding their tenures 
by favour, every department becomes corrupt and inefficient. 
Sometimes, even in that case, the Premier takes the Sove- 
reign’s duty; but this device only partly alleviates the 
mischief. He may be just and good, but he has no sacro- 
sanct position, no divine right, and the order which, from the 
Prince's mouth would be reverenced, is in the Premier's dis- 
liked. People feel as if it had no terminal force, just as they 
do in England when a Minister's order remains unconfirmed 
by Parliament. It is this nullity of the Sovereign which is 
the curse of Native States, and this which makes the selec- 
tion of native Proconsuls armed with full powers, but remoy- 
able by the Viceroy, so very tempting an experiment. 

There is, however, one department which we have excluded 
from the general sketch, the Ministry of Grace and Justice, 
which covers, in practice, the Church, Hindoo or Moham- 
medan, the administration of civil justice, the administration 
of criminal justice, and the regulation of the police. In this 
department there is no hierarchy, and practically no control, 
save an appeal to the Prince in Council, which cannot always 
be obtained. Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as a judge 
in a Native State. There are officers to decide on civil suits, 
who, the civil law being in essentials divine, ought to be priests, 
but who in practice are the nominees and favourites of the local 
authorities, without learning, or honour, orinfluence. Except 
in matters of marriage, inheritance, or divorce, where the law 
is too clear for them and people apt to use their swords, they 
sell their decisions, and the consequent insecurity of all pro- 
perty, except land, is incomparably the greatest evil in a 
Native State. The only remedy is an appeal to the Prince, 
who is often a nullity, or to the plaintiff, who can be 
“influenced” in different ways, through his relations, or his 
women, or his children, or his friends, or something or some- 
body wholly apart from justice. Civil justice, as we under- 
stand it, scarcely exists, and criminal justice is entirely 
feudal :— 

‘« The criminal justice of a native State is dispensed by a Foujdar 
and his deputies. The office of the Foujdar is a reserve for ‘Thakurs 
(landowners] of influential and respectable families ; and when in 
special cases this post of dignity and emolument is given to an 
outsider, his family and social position are looked to more than 
his merit as a judicial officer. Although the position of a Foujdar 
of a native State corresponds with that of our district magistrates, 
the former enjoys more authority as a judicial officer, inasmuch as 
he is invested both with the powers of a magistrate and a sessions 
judge. ‘There being no demarcation observed between a commit- 
ting officer and the ofticer invested with the powers of the session, 
the same Foujdar who tries minor cases would also try cases of 
capital offence, and pass sentence upon them ; and his sentence 
can be confirmed or reversed only by the court of ministers under 
the presidency of the Prince, for whose approval sentences on 
capital offences are forwarded. Appeal also lies from the decision 
of the Foujdar to the ministerial court and to the ruler of a State 
himself; the chief civil court having no control or jurisdiction 
over the Foujdaree Court.” 

The landowner does not always do justice badly. He has not 
much more motive to be unjust than an English squire, and 
the law being divine, he generally knows it pretty well. He 
is fettered, too, by public opinion, which, terribly lax as to the 
Civil Judge, holds the criminal judge who does not do what 
natives consider justice as almost infamous, as degrading a 
prerogative very nearly divine, as forfeiting in fact the moral 
right to rule. Then an appeal to the Prince is always pos- 
sible, and if successful at all may involve the landowner’s 
head or estate, and so, what with one motive and another, the 
Foujdar is generally decently just, while as head of the 
police he knows the facts a great deal better than the English 


judge does. The police /ike him as their hereditary employer, 
'and whenever he chooses, that is, in nine cases out of ten, 
| they do their work in a way the British magistrates can never 


ensure, do it heartily, with a will, and a sense of responsibility 
to a master who has lived among them for ages and will live 
among them for ages more, who is sure to hear the truth, 
and who if offended can punish sharply and at once. The 
British magistrate may be away next week, and never remains 
more than a year or two, knows little or nothing of his police, 
and can if he distrusts them punish only by a dismissal 
which does not forbid enlistment in the next county. 

This is a poor sketch on a great subject, but perhaps our 
readers will perceive now why the population of a Native 
State does not always wish for annexation. That measure closes 
all careers ; makes taxation, if not much heavier, much more 
rigorous and exact; substitutes a Christian for a Hindoo or 
Mussulman code ; destroys the police ; changes the hereditary 
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judge, who knows everybody personally, for a judge who | sinister intention. But it only shows how Times’ writes 
knows nothing but the law; abolishes the privilege of appeal | with a brief in their hands, get up their evidence, The _- 
to a Grand Referendary, who can set anything right; destroys | to the answers without looking to the questions, constenss c 
all chance of political action, and gives in return—what ? | themselves out of “the pure reason” the point to which the 
Exemption from the chance of violent oppression, which the | answers relate, and use the words they have alighted y 
native regards very much as we regard cholera, and a possibility | without reference to the context, in the interests of the «¢ . 
of civil justice, which he has learned to live without. To us, | they were set down to advocate. The second and third answe 
members of a complicated society, life without civil justice | quoted by the Times from Mr. Applegarth’s evidence omen 
seems impossible, but the majority of natives have only land, doubt more reference to the subject in hand. The questi, ; 
land can be alienated only by descent, and on questions of | and answers were as follows :— a 
descent the civil officer dare not palter with the law. “What do you mean by ‘injurious ”—We believe that wh 
ee 2 a man has done a day’s work he has done sufficient.—Hern 
THE TIMES ON THE DISINGENUOUSNESS OF is, we will say, an individual man who has a peculiar power 
TRADES’ UNIONS. who is in fact a genius; you interfere with him and SAY, Your 
a o a genius shall not help you, we will bring you down to the medi 
HE Zines of Wednesday was very powerful on the disin-| crity of the society ?—That is a mistake. I would ask whether i 
genuousness of the evidence given by Mr. Applegarth | adds to a man’s genius to overtax his own strength.” . 
and others before the Trades’ Unions’ Commission with respect 
to the Unionist treatment of workmen of special skill and ability. 
If the charge be true, the critic evidently believes in the prin- 
ciple of similia similibus curantur, for a more clear application 
of disingenuous criticism to rectify the mischief of what he 
declared to be disingenuous statement, we have never seen. 
The statement to which we specially refer was as follows :— 








The answers here had reference to the disputed ques. 
| tion of overtime, namely, whether a society has any right 
to prohibit its abler and stronger men from working overtime 
on the ground that it is a bad thing for ordinary men; and 
Mr. Applegarth’s answers were not very wise, as it is obvious 
that the individual man must be usually a better judge of his 
own strength than the society can be. But while quoting thes 
“Tf a workman shows unusual skill, quickness, or ability, he| replies, the Zimes might beneficially have quoted,—if the able 
receives warning at once, lest the spectacle of what might be done | jeader-writer in question had read the evidence a line beyond 
by such hands should induce the employer to expect more Seems | 13.. words which misled him, which no doubt he had not 
other hands employed ; but if any corresponding steps are taken “welt h ee iciaiie sienna re no 
with a workman falling below tlie mark, they have still to be | ‘ one,—the testimony expressly given that while Mr. Apple. 
described. We suspect, indeed, that the Unions feel the weak- garth personally approved of a prohibition of overtime, his 
ness of their case at this point, for it is the only point on which, | society, as a matter of fact, did not object to overtime, and 
as yet, any disingenuous testimony has been given. ‘The witnesses | only supported rules against it where they had been agreed 
endeavour to represent their policy as conceived in the interest of | to in special localities both by the employers and the employed, 
the superior workman himself. Mr. George Howell, for instance, | {he random answer as to “ genius ” was really only a chan 
in stating that the Bricklayers’ Union condemned overwork, pro-| (inion of Mr. Applegarth’s. General rules y ‘ ” 
fessed to believe that it was ‘ very injurious for the men to act in T Ton agp ad an 
time do, no doubt, exist in many societies, but not in the 


that way :’ that ‘when a man had done a day’s work he had done : alias Pieper 
sufficient ;’ and that it did not ‘add to a man’s genius to overtax | Society of this witness, and are not justified by any regard 


his own strength.’ This is all pure hypocrisy. ‘The Unions do| to the individual, but by the good of the majority. More. 
not care a pin for the man’s own interest; they think only of | over, should we not consider it a perfectly legitimate thing 
the damage likely to result to the rank and file of the trade.” in an association, say of bankers’ clerks, to make it a 
Now, first, as an illustration of the care and attention the| rule that no banker’s clerk should be admitted to the 
writer of this slashing paragraph has given to the subject, benefits of the association who belonged to a bank closing 
these quotations ascribed to the evidence of Mr. George | later than four on ordinary days and three on Saturdays? We 
Howell, bricklayer, are really from the evidence of Mr. | should hold this a legitimate self-protecting rule in favour of 
Robert Applegarth, joiner, and one of the answers quoted, | one of the most desirable and philanthropic objects in the 
moreoyer, has not the slightest relation to the subject to world,—early closing. Yet when, on precisely similar grounds, 
which the Zimes’ writer makes it apply. The quotations working men restrict the benefits of their society by similar 
will be found in answer to questions 108, 109, and 115, put to limits, we cry out upon them that they “ proscribe and 
Mr. Applegarth ;—no such answers were given by Mr. George punish” any workman who can excel his brother workmen in 
Howell at all. But the carelessness goes beyond matters of industry and talent. If the law is really so mischievous and 
form. The first of these three answers quoted by the 7imes, was | absurd as to refuse protection to the funds of any society 
given not to justify the practice of discouraging over-good and | whose rules are made “in restraint of trade,” no early closing 
overskilful work by workmen, but to justify the practice of dis- | association could have a benefit fund the enjoyment of which 
couraging, in the interest of the employer, special contracts | should be made conditional on refusing to work with any firm 
between journeymen carpenters and the public, which might | adopting late hours. A more oppressive and tyrannical law 
be injurious to the interests of their employers. We extract | we cannot imagine. 
‘the whole passage, to show how the Zimes has perverted and | But the worst and most disingenuous part of the blunder 
misrepresented its true drift :— ing misrepresentation which we have quoted from the Times 


; at i S97 ‘6G rork 2 7 + j 
‘* Are we to understand that that rule of not suffering a man to | that it asserts that “if a workman shows unusual skill, 


work for a private customer of his employer is maintained by the | quickness, or ability, he receives warning at once, lest the 
society in the interest of the employers ?—Solely in their interest ; | spectacle of what might be done by such hands should induce 
it could not be to our interest. ‘The fact is that we have found! the employer to expect more from other hands employed.” 
that the employers have met us in this way sometimes: they say, Now, we do not hesitate to say that there is not the least 
There are lots of your men that take work from our customers | show of evidence of any jealousy either of good or superior 
to do of an evening,’ and in all such cases we consider the em- | 
ployer has a just ground of complaint; and we say, ‘ We will 
put our veto upon that proceeding.’ ‘Then you consider, do you, 
that your society is exercising its proper function in protecting| ‘Take the case of a man of inferior ability to the great name 
the employer as well as the workman ?— Yes. So that you do| I have mentioned ; take a carver in wood, and take it in your own 
really interfere with a man’s judgment of his own interests; you! case. I will suppose he is of the bettermost sort of workmen, 
say, We, the trade, interfere, and tell you that you shall not be | that he can do his work more rapidly than, we will say, Thomas 
governed by your own judgment? —Jx matters like that we| Smith, by his side. You would interfere with him; you woul 
believe it to be on the whole very injurious for the men to act in that | say, ‘ No, you are not so great a man as to take yourself out of 
way.” the rest of mankind ; we will reduce you to the mediocrity of our 
And yet the Zimes quotes this answer to prove that the standard ”—No, nothing of the kind. It does not follow, — 
witness justified the suppression of a good workman’s talents | neo oar een apne pteeees, ab ene ane S Oe \ ! 
the tc tke af ae i #9 eee og | more pay than another. W hen there is a man of first-class 
in the interest of the superior workman himself. The | ability, whether he is working by the day, or the hour, or the 
question had no relation to the keeping down of a superior month, his employer can and frequently does single him out an 
workman’s talents, and the answer had no reference to the | give him a higher rate of wages, even where piecework is probi- 
“interest of the superior workman himself.” It was | bited. (Mr. Hughes.)—You do not object to the employer 
simply a justification of a rule of the Union, made in the in- | doing that, do you?—Not in the least. 
terest of the masters, that their workmen should not take/ And not only is this the general drift of the evidence, but 
private jobs from the customers of their employers. We do | some of the witnesses complain that the difficulty of paying 
not suppose for a moment that the 7imes’ writer made this | the most skilful and able workman at a higher rate for their 
absurd and self-stultifying blunder on purpose, or with any | special skill is created not by the Unions, but by the masters. 








work, or of superior pay for superior work, in the evidence as 
yet taken by the Commission. Hear Mr. Applegarth :— 
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Mr, George Howell, whose name was taken in vain by the 
ne for evidence which he did not give, testifies expressly 
ong the bricklaying trade the overseers would like to pay 
ts wages to specially good men, but that in the interest 
f the employers they cannot do it openly, and have to manage 
: by a sort of legal fiction. They pay him for an hour more 
: he has really worked, because if they paid him a higher 
oyer fears that the ordinary workman might be 
emanding that higher rate. The Unions, so far 
ate for special ability, are strongly 


rate the emp! 
expecting or de - 
from discouraging @ higher r. 
in favour of it. 

«The maximum is paid to the superior man, not by an addi- 
tional rate of wages, but by allowing him an hour’s work, which 
he does not in fact do ?—That is frequently done, but I admit 
thatin many instances more money 1s paid.—If you pay more to 
the abler workman, you are obliged to disguise that in fact ?— 

arule; that is not the fault of the Union, but of the masters. 
Will you explain how it is the fault of the masters ?—Simply 

use in fixing this minimum rate of wages we fix such a 

2 that we think a man’s skill as a bricklayer should not be 
yalued below that point ; the master is endeavouring continually 
to drag us down below that, to make that the maximum in fact, 
while we are always endeavouring to fix that minimum, and to 
get the employers to give something more as a maximum for 
giilled labour. ‘That they generally refuse to do. You would 
be very glad if, that minimum being fixed, men were paid accord- 
ing to their talents ?—Certainly.” 

Mr. Charles Williams, plasterer, gives evidence exactly to the 
same effect :— 

“Could you give us an idea what is the difference in value be- 
tween a man of first-class talent and a man of the lowest, in your 
trade ?—If you were to bring some of our lowest men and some 
of our first-class men on a job similar to this ceiling, it would run 
50 per cent.——Do you allow the first-class man to take advantage 
of that ability of ““-*--"he lowest class seldom do anything like 
this; they ne=:Y,@W9VS | classify the men, and they are set apart 
to do different kinds of work. So that a man of high-class work 

ahigher rate of wages ?—Yes, as a rule. ‘There is no rule in 
your society that keeps him down ?—No.” 


And in general, we may say it is the universal testimony, 
that though a good deal of jealousy is felt of ordinary men 
lowering the market rate of wages by working for less than 
that rate, and though this is only very exceptionally allowed to 
amember of any Union,—young countrymen coming up to 
London are sometimes allowed to take lower wages till they 
have mastered their business, — there is no objection felt 
anywhere to a specially high rate of wages for men of specially 
high capacity. The Z%mes, in asserting this on the strength 
of evidence which had no connection with the point at all, 
asserts what goes absolutely counter to the whole tenor of 
the evidence given. That “the Unions discourage excellence, 
and proscribe, beyond a certain point, both industry and 
skill,” as the Zimes gratuitously asserts, may be true ; but if it 
is, then, as the 7%mes remarks of other evidence unfavourable 
to its own view, it has ‘‘ yet to be described.” 

The last evidence printed contains a very remarkable 

instance of the intervention of a Union to check unreason- 
able demands on the part of the men, and a letter from 
acontractor in Aberystwith bearing testimony to the “ impar- 
tial and prompt action” taken by the Union in repressing 
that strike. Indeed, the Executive Council went so far as to 
supply the contractor with other workmen in place of those 
who had struck against what the Executive Council thought 
all reason and moderation. The contractor in question con- 
cludes with saying :— 
“Tn conclusion, let me add that I think the services of the 
Executive Council are indispensable to the good government of 
the trade, and the cause of so much abuse in public papers chiefly 
arises from the ignorance of the writers of the impartial spirit 
which governs the action of the Executive Council, and of the 
valuable services of the General Secretary of the Association, Mr. 
C. Williams.” 


In answer to a question from Mr. Hughes, “Has the con- 
duct of the Executive in that matter been much canvassed by 
the society,” Mr. Williams answers, “ No, not as a rule ;” and 
when further asked, “ Has it done you any harm ?” he replies, 
“No, I think it has done us a great deal of good.” And to 
the Earl of Lichfield he asserts that, as far as he remembers, 
none of the men who were thrown over by the Executive in 
this case have in consequence left the society. Will the Zimes 
quote the evidence of this remarkable case, or will it rather 
pick out some other bit of Mr. Williams’s evidence to charac- 
terize as “disingenuous?” It-seems to us that no people 
are so fond of throwing stones as those who live in glass houses. 

















THE ANGLO-SAXON CANKER-WORM. 
VERY race has its own special political vice, and ours is 

a particularly dirty one. Envy, the vice of French- 
men, is, perhaps, morally worse than covetousness, as malig- 
nity is morally worse than drunkenness, but it does not 
produce results so visibly degrading. In America, as in 
England, honest politicians are at this moment confessing to 
each other that the one dangerous canker in the body politic 
is pecuniary corruption, and are looking round almost in 
despair for an effective remedy. The House of Commons 
laughs cheerily when told that members have bought their 
seats, the New York Legislature laughs when informed that 
members have sold their votes. But for the danger or cer- 
tainty of corruption, Household Suffrage in England would 
have no terrors for anybody, for the few people of Harwich 
or Wallingford might be trusted as fully as the masses of 
Manchester or Birmingham. They would be more stupid, 
but they would be quite as honest, quite as national, and less 
likely to be led away by mere demagogues. It is the fear of 
a habit of selling votes which impedes every plan for a 
thoroughly liberal settlement of Reform. On the other side 
of the Atlantic the evil has reached further, as was natural, 
wealth there gratifying two passions instead of one, the 
passion for distinction, as well as the passion for luxwwy and 
ease. Bribery there, avoiding the polling booths, has invaded 
the Legislatures, and from Congress downward is in all de- 
clared to be the master evil which threatens the country, and 
must be extirpated. The pressure of the Lobbyers, of the 
agents, that is, who persuade, menace, and buy individual 
votes at Washington, at this moment disorders the whole 
financial policy of the Union. Every interest combines itself 
into a corporation, subscribes funds, frequently immense, the 
Ironmasters’ Fund the other day reached millions of dollars, 
and endeayours to buy for itself a high protective tariff. 
Newspapers, lecturers, orators, and local authorities are all 
bought, and ordered to make “ public opinion,” which, again, 
gives bought members an excuse for denying their own con- 
victions, and injuring the true interests of their electors. 
If taxed with stupidity or ratting, they answer that public 
opinion in their State coerces them, and produce news- 
papers and speeches in proof. How far the evil has 
gone in Congress we have no means of knowing, but the 
distrust of it in American society, as to what we call 
private bill business, as to tariffs, and as to currency questions, 
is very deep. Congress, however, is pure, compared with some 
of the State Legislatures. New Jersey has been governed for 
years by the Directors of a railroad, and in New York it is 
now affirmed that two-thirds of the whole Legislature are in 
the habit of receiving bribes. The Zribune and the Zines, 
two journals absolutely opposed in ideas, tendencies, and 
political sympathies, the one Radical, the other Whig, the 
one Socialist in principle, the other a friend to individualism 
and the determined advocate of capital against labour, unite 
in denouncing the system which now prevails at Albany. Tho 
statements, which are fully endorsed by opinion, are positively 
frightful. The Zridune names a railroad which has paid some 
10,000/. a year to members for twelve years, merely to ‘ pro- 
tect” itself from rival schemes ; which on one occasion bought a 
whole Committee, and which on another paid 4,000/. to a Senator 
for a single vote. On one occasion, out of nineteen Senators 
who voted thirteen were bribed. “At no time within the 
last dozen years have there been ten men in the Senate or 
thirty in the Assembly who would vote spontaneously, or upon 
principle, for a city railroad grant, or for any scheme of a per- 
sonal character, or intended for the benefit of individuals. In 
every instance where such legislation has been obtained, 
money in hand has been paid for certain votes, and a contin- 
gent interest secured a still greater number.” The very last 
stage in degradation has been reached; members openly sell 
their votes, boast of their price, and as the 7imes puts it, the 
public believe that corruption is the rule, honesty the excep- 
tion, and “ nobody cares.” 

There is, moreover, apparently no prospect of a cure. The 
electors as a rule either do not attend, or do not care. 
Unless strongly moved by local necessities, they do not 
watch their members votes’ on private bills, and they are, 
moreover, infected with the laxity of feeling about money 
which always springs up in a community where money makes 
the difference between man and man. An Englishman par- 
dons secretly almost any meanness done for the sake of social 
distinction. He calls it Flunkeyism, but dines with the 





flunkey. A Frenchman will overlook almost any brutality 
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which helps to extend Equality. He calls it violence, but 
re-elects the member who has sanctioned it. An American at 
heart holds the temptation to get money irresistible, pro- 
nounces a heavy bribe “rather too smart a business,” but 
votes for bribe-giving director, and does not scorn bribe-taking 
member. It almost seems as if the assault on the iniquity 
would have to come from men impatient of the drain upon 
their pockets. At least, the real mover in the demand 
for purifying Albany is a Railroad which has been savagely 
amerced, which declares that it can get nothing, not the most 
reasonable alterations in its laws, without “ black-mailing” 
the representatives of the people. A revision of the Consti- 
tution is called for, with the single object of checking bribery ; 
and the papers are crying for the abolition of the law which, 
by punishing briber and bribee alike, renders legal evidence 
almost unprocurable, the managers of this very railroad, for 
example, being liable to imprisonment if they confess the 
truth. The Zribune, however, seems almost to despair of 
improvement, looks round in vain for suggestions, and con- 
cludes by calling on the constituencies, which will respond 
by sending up men who will promise, and perhaps intend, to 
be honest, and once in Albany, will yield again to the terrible 
temptations put before them. They are terrible, mind. There 
are men who would not feel them, but to an average farmer 
who ufakes perhaps his “keep” and 250/. a year in 
cash, who knows that he must divide his property 
equally among all his children, and who has been trained 
from boyhood to regard a bank balance as the test of 
success, a gift of 5,000/., of a sum equal to the capital 
of his specie income, to be received for voting in support of 
one railway rather than another, 7s a terrible temptation. To 
under-rate its force is folly—just as great folly as to deny that 
the little greengrocer in Totnes who refuses 50/. for his vote, 
exhibits a spirit of self-denial as strong and as commendable 
as that of the Minister who quits the Cabinet rather than 
abandon his convictions. 

The only final remedy, let the honest third in the Legisla- 
ture look round as they like, is a change in public sentiment, 
akin to that which has taken place in England about the 
receipt of presents by Judges, but we can suggest to our 
American friends two palliatives. They make their Legisla- 
tures too small, and they remove them too far from the public 
eye. Among 500 men there will always be a body of honest 
persons numerous enough to keep up the standard of morality, 
to make the corrupt feel their social contempt. Very little 
poison will spoil a minute spring, and opinion is apt to rot in 
all little communities. Totnes may be bribed, but Birming- 
ham is unpurchaseable, and that not only from the numbers 
of its people. So few can in a large community benefit by a 
job of any kind, that the interest of the whole overrides them, 
and envy and honour for once unite to make corruption 
detestable. This applies to the society in which members 
move as much as to the Legislature in which they sit, and the 
larger that society the greater the chance of purity. Our 
Commons buy, but they are not bought, yet we should be 
very sorry to see their sittings transferred to an obscure Mid- 
land town, where society was not strong enough to punish men 
known to receive private gratifications. If we are not greatly 
mistaken, the purest legislature in the Union is that of Mas- 
sachusetts, and it is almost the only one which sits in the 
social and commercial capital of the State. In Pennsylvania, 
where the money pressure is said to be nearly as bad as in 
New York, the legislative capital is a village. These, how- 
ever, are mere palliatives. The single permanent remedy is 
the spread of the true belief that a corrupt Member is in 
character identical with the one man to whom every creed 
alike refuses pardon,—the Unjust Judge. 








THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF REST. 

HERE is no doubt, when you rush out of town even for a day 

or two's quiet at Easter, that you do feel a peculiar rest in 

the sight of the fields and the woods which you could not get,— 
say even by retiring into your chambers at the Temple, resolutely 
‘* sporting the oak,” telling the clerk not to come again for ten days, 
and the laundress to complete all her preparations and be off again 
during your hour for dining at the quietest tavern in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that is, as far as we know, the completest guarantee 
of mere quiet accessible to men in our era. No solitude is more 
profound than that of a third story in a tranquil part of the Temple, 
when you are supposed to be out of town, and the few steps which 
ascend the stairs return again disconsolately, after pausing for a 
moment on the inhospitable landing. Indeed, a Sunday under 





such circumstances, when you are perhaps the only occupant ¢ 
the block of building, and yet hear the stream of life flowin ° 
ceaselessly within fifty yards, the sound just mellowed enongh bp 
distance to remind you constantly of your own solitude, hag g 7 
liar fascination of its 9»wn which country life does not Possess, - 
it is not the kind of rest peculiar to the country, or anything like 5 
It is only the perfection of insulation, accompanied by a constant 
low murmur to remind you of what the stream of life is which 
flows by you without carrying you away on its surface, There 
is indeed no sort of rest in which a man more completely finds 
himself than this. The stimulus of the great city roar Which ig 
ever in your ears, and from which you have so recently esty 
keeps the contrast of your own silence and solitude ever fresh and 
acts on the imagination like the fierce roaring of the sea round an 
island in which a man has found shelter from its violence, [f what 
you want is to remove from the whirl of sudden and abrupt social 
or political transitions, time to realize your true position with 
relation to passing events, we doubt if any rest is equal to this 
But it is the rest of retiring into yourself, of falling back on your 
individual character, and the resources of your own inward life 
and spirit,—of resuming, as it were, your own truest personality 
menaced and almost crushed by the crowd of invading personali. 
ties with which it has been jostled. It is the rest of self-renoya. 
tion, not of new impulse and growth. At least, what new impulse 
and growth there may be in such solitude comes not from the 
circumstances in which you are placed, but from the absence of 
circumstances,—from the removal of any habitual pressure which 
obstructs and smothers the workings of thoughts that ask for more 
room and mental play, not from any sedative or stimulant in the 
positive influences by which you are surrounded. 
“ But often in the world’s most crowded streets, 

But often in the din of strife, 

There rises an unspeakable desire 

After the knowledge of our bu. was rea. 

A thirst to spend our fire and © wo) yrlog g 

In tracking out our true original course, 

A longing to inquire 

Into the mystery of this heart that beats 

So wild, so deep, in us,—to know 
Whence our thoughts come and where they go.” 

* * - * 7 


. * 
* And long we try in vain to speak and act, 
Our hidden self, and what we say and do, 
Is eloquent, is well,—but ’tis not true.” 
And in such a state of mind the sharply insulated quiet we have 
described, separated by a mere spontaneous act of will from the 
restless world around, seems to us the best means of getting, as far 
as is permitted to mortals here, at the secret truth of our own life, 
But this is merely the kind of rest which we get from giving 
free play to the suppressed and suspended forces of our own con- 
scious life,—suppressed and suspended by the opposite forces and 
distractions of the world around us. ‘There is, however, another 
sort of rest of a more positive kind which is not the lifting of 
of an artificial pressure from our most distinctly realized selves, 
—which does not so much bring us face to face with our own cha- 
racter as take us out of our ordinary selves, by gently stimulating 
into activity tastes and feelings which are for the time passive within 
us, instead of merely leaving free play for the most peremptory 
and urgent of suppressed inward thoughts. ‘Lhis sort of rest, 
indeed, lays to sleep those peremptory and urgent thoughts. 
Where this kind of rest is derived from Nature, asit is now oftener 
no doubt than from any other source, it is the species of rest of 
which Wordsworth was the great prophet in the last generation, 
and which Matthew Arnold, with much more constant reference 
to the fret of small excitements from which it delivers us, has 
invoked as “Calm” in this. Wit! Wordsworth, indeed, com- 
munion with Nature was much more tn. st; it was rest and 
life, or rather rest in life and life in rest, too. Ihe younger pot 
has truly said that,— 
“ Wordsworth's eyes avert their ken 
From half of human fate,” 
and to him the tumult and hurry of the mind and heart, the 
balancing of small doubts against smaller faiths, of little fear 
against less hopes, which makes up so large a portion of men’s 
intellectual and moral life in society, and what we are pleased to 
call the world, was almost unknown. When he said of his ideal 
Lucy,— 
“The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; 
Nor shall she fail to see 
E’en in the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy.. 
The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her, and she shall lean her ear 
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In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face,” 
_}e said no more of the imaginary child than was actually true of 
his own life. These things did not soothe him back to peace, but 
were the life of his intellect, the substance of his imagination. 
They were not, as we said just now, rest from life, but rest 
in life. But when ordinary men look for rest, it is for 
ratoration after a tumult, not for the daily companionship of 
familiar delights which have grown with their growth and 
ened with their strength. We look to the grass, the sun- 
tine, and the flowers, to awaken in us something witch is usually 
dormant, to charm to sleep something which is usually restless. 
We want to bury the compound householders for a season ; to 
forget the frauds, the injustices, the uncleanlinesses, and even 
thedifficult uprightness, the tasked virtue, the commanding volition 
which rides and rules the hurricane of human affairs, altogether. 
And no doubt for most men nothing effects this more completely 
than the life of Nature. She offers us the contrast of a large free 
fife that is not our life, that is entirely free from our cares, that 
stirs with involuntary movements, that shows us growth and fresh- 
ness attained not only without taking thought for the morrow, but 
without taking thought even for to-day. Without perception of life, 
there would be no rest in Nature. Imitation grass, and woods, 
and hills, however perfect the imitation, would give none of that 
gentle impulse to the involuntary side of our physical and mental 
life, to the pulses of the blood and the forces of brooding reverie, 
which we look for in Nature. It is the stir of a great fresh 
life outside us, the clouds racing in the upper air, the leaves 
brightening in the rain, the flowers opening to the sun, the black- 
bird hopping across the grass, (for even though it be actually 
engaged, wh? "1S ’—.4 o»-realize, in a “conflict for existence” 
with the-“"/Y @lW9YS that very moment crowding a few of that 
species out of existence, it gives no sign of choice or feverish 
doubt, but destroys with the gracious unconsciousness of divine 
instinct), it is these which stimulate the involuntary life within us, 
and make us sensible that we, too, have something stirring in us 
beneath the weary circle of ordered thoughts and anxious cares. It 
is the discovery which this great free-growing world gives us of a 
similar world, too much forgotten, and permitted far too little 
free play, within us, that produces so profound a sense of rest; or 
if not the discovery,—for many feel the rest of the country who 
never make the discovery, of this mute spontaneous life in them- 
selves,—still the stir of those new feelings which precede the dis- 
covery, the dim anticipation, which the presence of Nature stimu- 


lates, that 
“Ours may be the breathing balm 
And ours the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things.” 

Yet there is a rest, no doubt, deeper than either the rest of com- 
plete self-isolation, which restores you to the true central point of 
your conscious life, or the rest which lulls the fever of conscious- 
ness into slumber, by awakening the blind spontaneous nature, 
those “‘ vital feelings of delight,” which are half physical and half 
dreamy reverie, —we mean, the rest of sympathy. Mr. Arnold has 
sketched this deeper rest with his usual transparent felicity of out- 
dine in its purely sentimental aspect :— 

“ Only—but this is rare— 
When a beloved hand is laid in oars, 
When jaded with the rush and glare 
Of the interminable hours, 
Our eyes can in another's eyes read clear,— 
When our world-deafened ear 
Is by the tones of a loved voice caressed,— 
A bolt is shot back somewhere in the breast, 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again: 
The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies plain, 
And what we mean we say, and what we would we know; 
A man becomes aware of his life’s flow 
And hears its winding murmur, and he sees 
The meadows where it glides, the sun, the breeze. 
And there arrives a lull in the hot race 
Wherein he doth for ever chase 
That flying and delusive shadow, Rest. 
An air of coolness plays upon his face, 
And an unwonted calm pervades his breast. 
And then he thinks he knows 
The Hills where his life rose, 
And the Sea where it goes.” 


It takes, however, a rare sentimental sympathy, or rather a rare 
sympathy of sentiment, for we speak in no disrespectful sense, to 
achieve that state of mind, and it is not every one who has that, 
even now and then, at command. It is a rest for the few, not for 
the many. But the rest of the same kind which can be gained by 
Siving up the struggle against God, and acquiescing in His pur- 








| poses, small or great, for you, is accessible to all, and is perhaps 


the highest and most perfect form of human repose,—that “ rest in 
the Lord ” which inspired the highest strain of one of the greatest 
of prophetic poets, and was taken up by one of the greatest of 
religious musicians in a melody that still pours, even through dull 
ears, the very essence of ethereal peace. If Mr. Arnold had not 
claimed this new flood of light as to “‘ the whence” and “ the 
whither ” for the more sentimental mood, we should have said 
that there is no complete sense of rest, no absolute tracing up of 
the fountains to 
“The Hills where our life rose, 
And the Sea where it goes,” 

short of this last surrender of all individual care. In such sym- 
pathy as he describes there is still a doubt behind the calm, a fear 
beneath the rest,—only the plank of a weak lifeboat between the 
buoyancy of life and a dreary waste of waters. But in the last and 
deepest kind of rest, ‘‘ those hills where your life rose, and the sea 
where it goes,” even if, like Wordsworth’s sea and mountains, they 
have still ** two voices,” have, like those two “ mighty voices,” but 
one message,—a divine promise of the highest freedom. 





NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES. 
HERE are certain periodical occurrences amongst us, and the 
Volunteer Review on Easter Monday is one of these, which 
are specially calculated to drive Englishmen into the state of 
mind of Panurge, when he consulted the Ephestic and Pyrrhonian 
philosopher ‘Trouillogan, whether he should marry or no. Readers 
will remember that at a certain point in that celebrated inquiry 
of his, Panurge, being unable to relieve himself thoroughly in 
presence of Pantagruel, shouts to a boy about the Court, ‘ Page, _ 
my pretty little darling, take here my cap—I give it thee. Have 
a care thou dost not break the spectacles that are in it. Go 
down to the lower Court. Swear there half an hour for me.” 
And we repeat that this distinctly indicates the state of mind 
which the deliberate neglect and waste of opportunity in most 
departments of human activity amongst us, creates in those 
whose duty it is to watch without being able directly to influence 
the conduct of public affairs in England. Here, for instance, for 
seven consecutive years on Easter Mondays we have had military 
gatherings, on a large scale according to our insular notions, the 
control of which has been taken by the War Office. During that 
period there have been two great wars, from which one at least of 
the most important, if not absolutely the most important, lessous 
to be learnt is, the enormous advantage of a good system of mili- 
tary telegraphy and signalling in modern warfare. Unless we are 
much misinformed, there are several officers of our Royal Engineer 
Corps who have studied the subject carefully, who know all that 
was done, and how it was done, in the Virginian and Bohemian cam- 
paigns, who have ideas of their own as to improvements and adapta- 
tions of the American and Prussian methods, and who are anxious to 
put their theories in practice. ‘That they are competent for the task 
no one can doubt who has any knowledge of this portion of our 
Army. It is also impossible to deny that if we should ever have 
to fight for existence with a great military power, success or 
failure may depend upon the perfection of our science in this 
direction. And yet so far as we know nothing in the nature 
of an experiment has yet been made on British soil, and if 
an English Army had to go into active service to-morrow, the 
whole machinery and detail of a military telegraph would 
have to be extemporized. It is perfectly true, of course, that 
we have no opportunities of practice in this department of 
military science on an adequate scale; but those who have not 
great opportunities should use small ones, and it is for this 
reason that we do feel inclined, like Panurge, to use bad lan- 
guage when we see Easter Mondays absolutely neglected by the 
War Office. Here at least we get some 25,000 men together, we 
divide them into two forces, which go through the whole business 
of a battle, except the killing. ‘The whole are under the command 
of one General officer, who plans and directs all the evolutions. 
The divisions are handled by officers of the regular Army, who 
would probably fill the same posts in actual warfare, and they are 
assisted by a large staff of regular soldiers. ‘There is noise and 
confusion enough to find plenty of work for the telegraph, and to 
test its worth as a means of conveying orders to any given point, 
side by side with the ordinary machinery of a galloping staff officer. 
Why, then, we would respectfully inquire, is no humble experi- 
ment made in this direction ? 
On Monday last there could not have been a better oppor- 
tunity. ‘The General in command might have sat quietly on the 
top of Dover Castle, and directed every movement by signal 
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during all the earlier part of the sham fight, until the retreat of 
the left wing of the attacking force on the village of Guston. We 
are not sure that even then the greater part of the scene of action 
was not still within sight of the Castle; but if not, it would only 
have been necessary to move the signalling apparatus, and the 
General, to one of the neighbouring points which commanded the 
new ground, or, better still, the field electric telegraph might then 
have been brought into play (if the British Empire had only been 
the owner of such a thing), and the orders sent by means of it to 
the several extreme points, which may possibly by the end of the 
day have been distant some three miles from the Castle. It was 
the same thing at Brighton two years ago. ‘There was a windmill 
which commanded the field so superbly that we doubt whether a 
single battalion was out of sight of it for five minutes during the 
whole of the three hours’ sham fighting. The writer happened on 
that occasion to be for some time in company with an American 
officer of engineers, who, besides having worked the system in 
use in his own army, had distinct notions of his own about signal- 
ling. His mouth was watering all the time to be on the top of 
that windmill, utilizing the arms for the purposes of directing the 
advances, retreats, and deployments of divisions and brigades, as 
the Yankees would have done. He positively groaned when he 
saw the General riding about the field and correcting points, 
doing, in short, as he remarked, the duty of a Brigade-Major. 
Surely our military authorities must have made up their minds 
by this time whether signalling and the electric telegraph are to 
be used by the British Army in our next campaign. It is well 
known that the fate of the battle of Chancellorsville was decided 
by the answer to the telegram ‘‘ Where’s Jackson ?” and we have 
all been credibly informed that General Moltke never for an hour 
lost his direct communications with the head-quarters of any one 
of the three columns of the Prussian Army while they were 
struggling through the Saxon mountains or crossing the 
Bohemian plains, in the campaign of last year. We are quite 
aware that these are no reasons why we should look for the intro- 
duction of such innovations in our own service. The spirit which 
stood by Brown Bess and stiff stocks so gallantly is still powerful 
in high quarters with us, and very probably half the Generals in 
our Army may still prefer a galloper as the best means of 
transmitting orders. We by no means despise the galloper. 
A young Englishman on an English horse will carry an order, 
we believe, as fast and as correctly (barring accidents by bullets, 
capture, &c.) as any human horseman. Still, on the whole, we 
must back the telegraph, at any rate for long distances. So, again, 
we recur to the question, is it the intention of the War Office to 
use military telegraphy in future, or no? If no, the sooner we 
are informed of the decision the better, as possibly in that case 
some of the military M.P.’s may wish to get a little pressure on the 
Government on behalf of the gallant Army to which they belong, and 
which only wants fair play and free play to be again the finest in 
the world. If yes, then in Heaven’s name! whenever we can 
manage to scratch together a few thousand men under arms, let 
us set to work then and there to use signals and the field telegraph, 
in order that the Staff of our Army may have learnt at least the 
A B C of this branch of military science, before they go into action 
in the next European war. 





A GREAT CITY AT DRURY LANE. 

O* TUESDAY, a Hansom cab, exactly like every other Han- 

som cab, and probably taken off the stand outside, was 
driven across the stage cf Drury Lane Theatre. As it entered, and 
the driver smacked his whip, and the lady who had summoned it 
jumped in, pit and galleries, all densely crowded, sent out a roar of 
applause, so sudden and so loud that the horse, frightened out of 
its wits, became almost ungovernable, backed the cab on to the 
foot-lights till it bent the brass rod which protects them, and but 
for the strenuous exertions of the supers, who ‘* whohooed ” in the 
most natural and unstagey style, would have shot poor Miss 
Robertson head over heels into the orchestra with the cab upon 
her, and the horse most probably on the top of the cab. ‘The 
beast at last recovered itself, and galloped some twenty inches in 
a very spirited manner, and Miss Robertson escaped unscathed, and 
probably unaware of her really serious danger; but the incident 
irresistibly suggested the question, —what made the audience roar ? 
Every man of them sees the same scene in the street half-a-dozen 
times a day without remark or feeling, yet every man applauded 
it on the stage with that sudden, instinctive, irrepressible shout of 
approval which, in English theatres at least, is so rarely heard. 


closes the great corridor scene, an instance the more rem 
able because the majority of the audience, it is to nm 
hoped, never saw the inside of a prison before. The truth js 
there is a half conscious but wholly genuine hunger jn the 
public mind for realism on the stage, which, if gratified in the 
proper way, would make the play which gratified it q fortune to 
any theatre. We see no reason, either, why it should not be grati- 
fied. A play which thoroughly represented the real life around 
us, the life we are living, and not merely a life of which we can 
conceive, which made us conscious of things of which we are apt 
to be unconscious from their very familiarity, missing, as we do, the 
drama for want of observation, would be a good play, and none 
the worse if the details were as real as the whole. Why shoula 
not Waterloo Bridge be as dramatic as the Lido? Wedo not mean 
that real cabs are tolerable, for horses are stupid and dangerous 
actors, or real tubs required, for they simply spoil the art of the 
scene-painter, who has no more right to trust to such things than 
a portrait painter has to insert real hair into his canvas; but we 
see no harm and much good in the representation on the stage 
of present facts. ‘Lhe life of to-day is as vivid as the life of 
hundred years ago, just as worthy of representation, ang 
much more difficult to represent; London is as picturesque 
now as Paris was under the Regency; the people we 
meet can be put into situations as dramatic as the people 
we have forgotten. If a man could really put the “ (Great 
City” on the stage, bring its strong social lights and shadows 
clearly before us, show us how vast are its social distances, 
how great its social risks, how wonderful its social anoma- 
lies, he would do a great work, all the greater if he could get 
the scene-painter to aid him in producing the dramatic truth, 
for which he must nevertheless depend chiefly upon the actors, 
This is what Mr. Andrew Halliday has tried to do, under 
circumstances by no means unfavourable. He has Mr. Beverley 
to paint for him, and so can be sure of his scenes. ‘ Waterloo 
Bridge” and * London by night ” are not “ marvels of art,” or 
“miracles of the brush,” or any of the fine things said in adver- 
tisements and playbills, or even among Mr. Beverley’s best efforts, 
but they are very good scenes, quite good enough for their proper 
effect, which is to aid, not to swamp, the dramatist. Then Mr, 
Halliday himself can write slightly cynical, slightly sentimental, 
but very clear and effective dialogue, such as people do talk wheu 
they are off the stage, and that to audiences weary of stilted 
rubbish is a justifiably pleasant thing. We hardly remember a piece 
of rant in the play, unless it be some sentences put in the mouth 
of a dying convict,—and as we never saw a dying convict, 
they may not be rant,—while many speeches are models of 
sharp, incisive, natural sense. Nobody could put the case 
against Bumble in a neater or more natural form than the 
young thief, in front of the workhouse, puts it when he says, 
‘‘Bein’ dishonest, I can get a livin’; it’s them honest blokes 
that ought to be looked after,” or words to that effect. Mr. 
Blount’s talk, Major O’Gab’s talk, Edith’s talk, are all natural, 
intelligible, and incisive, as they ought to be; and the only fault 
of the dialogue is that it has been lopped so unmercifully as to 
be in places meaningless. Mr. Blount’s entire part as the swind- 
ling M.P. who promotes companies is good, and Major O'Gab 
must be a sketch from life. Then Mr. Halliday has, with two 
exceptions, fair actors to render his ideas. Mr. Cowper as 
Blount is excellent, so excellent that we should like to see 
him in a part admitting of a display of modern passion. He 
neither rants, nor foams, nor gesticulates, yet never leaves the 
impression of woodenness which is the gulf into which 
bad ‘* natural” actors are so apt to fall. Mr. Irving, who 
plays the boy-thief, raises a slight part into importance, and 
Mr. Villiers would make a fair Shylock, and therefore makes 
a good stage Jew,—not the natural Jew of to-day, by any means. 
The only failures, in fact, are Mr. McIntyre as a sentimental con- 
vict, and Miss Robertson as Edith the heroine, and the only 
female character of the faintest importance in the play. Whaton 
earth makes Mr. McIntyre imagine that a convict escaped from 
Australia with plenty of money would dress like a drunken game- 
keeper out of work, talk in his throat like the hero of a Surrey 
melodrama, gesticulate like an actor, and cry, we cannot imagine. 
The dress may have been forced on him by the author, who uses 
the convict as the link between high and low life, but the delivery 
is Mr. McIntyre’s own, and it makes Mogg even more unnatural 
than he otherwise would be. As to Miss Robertson, it is with the 
greatest regret that we feel compelled to pass an adverse verdict. 
She belongs to the only true school of actors, those who try to re 
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present human beings, and not the stage tradition of human beings; 


Late to Mend is on the boards, and the curtain draws up and dis- | her delivery is natural and good, her pantomime is most carefully 
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died, and she evidently strives hard to be the character the author 
nly she cannot. Her defect is not in delivery, or 
action, OF comprehension, but in histrionic capacity, in the power 
; otion she is not herself feeling. She has, for example, 
to shrink with horror from her father when he first reveals him- 
self, and stretches her arm out and downwards in an attitude 
of repulsion natural enough. But she retains that attitude 
which ought to be instinctive and momentary, nearly five 
minutes, till the impression of reality is entirely destroyed. Her 
too, fhough pure and clear, will not obey her, will not, 
or at all events does not, give expression to her thought. The 
t kisses his daughter’s hand, and the daughter in shame 
and repentance for her caste abhorrence of him says, ‘‘ The lips, 
father.” Miss Robertson catches fully the meaning of her point, 
bat her voice has not a trace either of tenderness, or remorse, or 
anything else. Jt merely remarks, ‘* The lips, father.” ‘There isa 
want of mobility throughout, of the power of mimicry, so to 
speak, which is the basis of fine acting, and which will, we fear, 
revent a most painstaking actress, who can represent a lady 
without any stagey trickeries of attitude and gesture, from ever 
taking a high place upon the boards. 

Still, as a whole, the play was fairly acted, fairly written, and 
admirably put upon the stage, and as we have said, its leading 
idea, the social contrasts of a great city, was one out of which 
fortunes will be made. It is nevertheless wearisome in the 
extreme, and its failure, for it is a failure, though it may fill the 
theatre, is due, we conceive, to the utter absurdity of the plot. 
The leading position, that of a girl bred a fine lady, and sur- 
rounded with wealth, who is daughter to a convict, and seeks 
him in a low satin dress in a beggars’ haunt, is too unreal, too 
utterly improbable, to leave room for illusion. The scene 
in the beggars’ lodging-house is capital, as far as the beggars 
are concerned, but all pleasure in it is spoiled by the abiding 
sense that the lady could not be there, that the convict would 


that the Jew who does his cavesdropping 


seated on a chair with a note-book in the middle of the stage, 
about the last position he would choose, should not be there. 
Surely, it would be possible to represent the higher and lowest 
classes of a great city, without linking them together in a way 
so improbable as to destroy the possibility of effect. A realistic 
story should be real, and there is no reality either in this plot 
or in its incidents, in Edith’s midnight visit or her lover's entire 
indifference to her father’s status and career. Miss Burney, 
who, a hundred years ago, wanted to produce just Mr. Halliday’s 
effect, linked together her castes by the simple device of a més- 
alliance, so that her heroine passes through life surrounded by two 
sets of relatives, nearly as far apart as Edith’s fine-lady friends 


There are materials in Evelina for an admirable 


of hints of other miracles. 


story of the life of to-day, materials which we recommend to 
Mr. Halliday when he next essays to put London on the stage. 
He can write dialogue as Miss Burney could not, but she had a 
capacity for inventing a possible and yet dramatic plot, which he, 
in this instance at least, has not displayed. 


THE FOURTIL GOSPEL. 


[To tne Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—As the Spectator has now fairly become the organ and re- 
presentative of most Liberal Churchmen, in a sense much more 
actual and real than the Record is the representative of Evangeli- 
cals or the Church Times of Anglicans, as, at all events, the Editors 
regard theology as the very highest and most important of all 
studies, and never shrink from stating what they believe to be 
truth in it, as in all other subjects, I trust that a country clergy- 
man who is a constant reader and admirer of your journal, is not 
out of place in making one or two remarks on your long and able 
review of Mr. ‘l'ayler’s work on St. John, contained in your pre- 
OF Mr. Tayler’s work, at present, I know nothing, 
save from your own review, so that I may be striking in the dark 
in what I say, but surely, to a plain man it is not a fair represen- 
tation of St. John’s Gospel to say, as Mr. Tayler (according to 
your review) says, that the miracles recorded therein are seven in 
number, froin a mystical re gard to the number seven, 

The miracles, at the very least, are nine in number, independently 
First, there is the miracle in Cana of 
Galilee, next (2), the nobleman’s son who was sick at Capernaum, 
next (3), the impotent man at the Pool of Bethesda, (4) the feed- 
ing of the five thousand, (5) the walking of Jesus on the sea, (6) 
the healing of the man blind from his birth, (7) the raising of 
Lazarus, (8) two miracnlous appearances to His disciples after the 
Resurrection (St. John at all events insisting on the miraculousness, 


for in each instance he says “the doors being shut”), (9) the 
draught of fishes caught at the command of Jesus to let down 
the net at the right side of the ship. Is not this miraculous ? 
Next, I would most fully concede the very great difficulties 
there are in supposing the author of the Apocalypse and of 
the Fourth Gospel to be identical. Mr. Maurice in his first 
lecture on the Apocalypse has distinctly stated the difficulty :— 
‘* Supposing the superscription of this book did not answer to 
the contents of it, supposing it were not a revelation of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, but merely a collection of predictions con- 
cerning the future, I do think it would require an overwhelming 
amount of external evidence to persuade us that it could proceed 
from him who wrote of the Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world ; who reported the dialogues with Nicodemus 
with the woman of Samaria, at the feasts of ‘Tabernacles and of 
the Dedication. ‘There is an amazing difference between the two 
books.” 

But notwithstanding this difficulty, Mr. Maurice goes on to give 
his reasons (to me, I confess, they do not seem powerful ones) for 
believing that the Apocalypse was the work of the beloved dis- 
ciple,—reasons which are, | think, very ably met by Mr. ‘Tayler in 
the extract you have given :—“ It has been said that both writers 
are distinguished by a remarkable power of objective presentation. 
In a certain sense this is true. But in how different a way is it 
shown? Compare, for instance, the awful description of the effect 
of opening the sixth seal, and that ghastly procession of the horrors 
which precede it, in the Apocalypse, where every word vibrates as 
it were with the throbbing pulse of an excited imagination, and 
that marvellously graphic story of the man born blind, or the 
exquisite pathos with which the raising of Lazarus is narrated in 
the Fourth Gospel, where all is so clear, and yet so calm and still, 
as if the writer had looked the fading traditions of the past into 
distinctness.” 

But are there no indications of similarity, or rather identity, in 
the writers of cach? One expression occurs to me at once. Our 
Lord said to the Samaritan woman, ‘ The water that I shall give 
him shall be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life.” 
One of the last invitations of the Lord, according to the writer of 
the Apocalypse, is, ‘‘ Whosoever will, let him take of the water of 
life freely.” 

Again, is your reviewer quite justified in drawing such a dis- 
tinction between the gentle, loving tone of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel and the fierce, exclusive tone of the writer of the Apocalypse, 
or in saying, “Jf ever there were clear indications of a disciple’s 
personal devotion, it is in the Gospel of John ; and if ever they were 
wholly wanting, itis in the Apocalypse”? Is that narrow or exclu- 
sive, when the writer speaks of the tree of life which yielded her 
fruit every month, whose leaves were for the healing of the nations ?— 
Elz dspaceiav rav evav. Is there no personal affection here, 
** ven so, come, Lord Jesus”? Is there none of the fierce spirit of 
the Apocalypse in the Gospel of St. John? Let me briefly quote 
a beautiful passage from Mr. Maurice’s Patriarchs and Lawgivers, 
where he is drawing a parallel between Joshua and the beloved 
disciple :— 

‘*Unless the Scripture deceives us altogether, St. John had 
need of hard inward struggles to become a gentle, gracious, loving 
man. ‘That soft, feminine countenance, unmarked by a single 
furrow, which painters have chosen to ascribe to him, can never 
have been his actually, is not his ideally. ‘The man who would 
have called fire from heaven upon the Samaritans, the man who 
was sure he could bear Christ’s baptism of fire, had no soft fea- 
tures, no sentimental expression. If he was the Apostle of Love, 
it was love in a different sense from this. ‘ Blessed is he that over- 
cometh, are the words which rang again and again in his ears, 
when he saw the vision of his glorified Master. He had been 
taught, through the bitterest inward strife, what such words meant. 
And therefore, though he delighted to dwell on the graciousness 
and gentleness of his Master, he did not forget that He made Him a 
scourge of small cords, and drove them that bought and them that sold 
out of the Temple, or that He told the proud religious men of Jerusalem 
that they were claiming the Devil for their father, and doing the deeds 
of their father. Such stern sentences did not scem to him inconsistent 
with the divinest grace and mercy. He could not conceive of a grace 
and mercy which tolerated evil, which did not seek for the extirpation 
of it." —Yours, &c., S. C. Overton, M.A. 

Dalton-in- Furness, Easter Monday. 


THE POETRY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
[To tHe Eprror or Tue * Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I will not attempt to discuss what an interesting article on 








“‘ The Fourth Gospel” truly says cannot be adequately discussed in 
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a newspaper article, namely, the question whether this gospel was 
written by the Apostle St. John, or not. But since a prolonged 
study of that question has led me to a conclusion agreeing with 
that of Mr. Tayler, while I cannot assent to your strong denuncia- 
tion of the state of mind capable of producing such a gospel, if it 
be not the work of the Apostle, I wish to state my reasons for 
passing a more favourable judgment upon it. 

I must begin by observing that if the Apocalypse be asserted | human history. 
not to have been written by the Apostle, the argument that the This, however, is too vast a subject to be dealt with here, | 
gospel must have been written by him, because the assumption of | confine myself to the charge of wilful deception, and*of this I gy 
an apostolic name by one not an apostle would have been incon- | there is no proof at all. In truth, the accusation rests Upon . 
sistent with the religious earnestness of the writers of the New | assumption that the gospel ascribes itself to the Apostle St, John 
‘Testament, falls to the ground.* For certainly the Apocalypse claims | as positively as the belief of the Church has ascribed it. : 
an Apostolic origin [where Apostolic ?] more boldly than either re But this is not the ot as + Tayler has well shown (p, 163) 

rospel, except in the assertion at the close of the twenty-first | though in a passage rather too long to be quoted at the end of. 
cadgtat, which apparently does not proceed from its author, or | long letter. No doubt the words (xix., 35), “‘ He that br 
the epistles ascribed to St. John, which differ from all the other | record, and his record is true,” imply a reference to some eye- 
— “ the 0 lg ag - a ge age : png of the ie ged a = but — do = assert that 

ut the gospel, it is alleged, if not the work of one who per- | this witness wro e gospel; on the contrary, the use of th 
sonally come ‘0 his statements about Christ were true, must | preterperfect tense ‘‘ bare record” implies that the record — 
have been written with the deliberate intention of deceiving the | written statement were distinct acts. It is only the ambi 
Christian world on the most sacred subjects, an act which true } and “ he knoweth that bis testimony is true,” by which the 4 
Sepia tao Oe ts sapetag tl ter Senee ok in apts ough lic landioh? vttéh gins dno a Gres whether Ooiameaee 
reason have we for supposing that th i y ner the writer an 
did not believe his aa account to be substantially true, though | his witness are the same person or not. Now, the writer a 
he might have no personal knowledge that it was true? Strangely | have a feeling that if he used the preterperfect tense here, it would 
enough, the very persons who charge him with wilful misstatements | convey the impression that his witness had ceased to believe in the 
of fact, in departing from the synoptical story, if he had no /| truth of his testimony. Therefore he changed from the past to 
personal knowledge that this story was erroneous, assert also | the present tepse, a change which does not necessarily imply that 
that he must have had this personal knowledge, because his ac- | the witness was still alive, since the writer of the gospel would 
count is in itself more probable than the synoptical accounts, and | assuredly have regarded him as living in spirit, though he might 
is indirectly supported by them. But if this be the case, why | have ‘fallen asleep in Jesus.’ He could hardly expect that an 
should not its ails have believed his own account to be the true | accusation of wilful deception should be brought against him, 
one, although he had no direct knowledge of the facts narrated ? | because his readers erroneously converted his earnest profession of 
If, as is contended, the Synoptics intimate that the pe. of | belief in pe = ees of an ancient prophecy into an 
Jesus extended over more than one year, and that He visited | assertion of authorship.—I remain, &c., E. V.N. 
Jerusalem several times ; if it is more likely that the overthrow of [We insert this letter out of respect to its author, but its argu. 
the tables of the money-changers took place on the first of these | mentative ground seems to us weak in the last degree. If Baur 
visits than on the last; that the arrest of Christ was due to some | jas proved anything, he has proved that the author of the Fourth 
other cause than the excitement produced by His first appearance Gospel lays special and minute stress on evidence, and that he 
in the capital ; and that He was crucified on the day when, accord- | giq not write, as Milton wrote, from any imaginative feeling, 
ing to our reckoning, the Passover lamb was eaten, and not on! bot out of the specific wish cither to give evidence fitted to pro- 
the day after, why may not the author of the gospel have drawn | duce belief, or to deceive with the semblance of it. ‘Take, for 
these inferences from a careful study of the Synoptics, though he | instance, as the most trivial of a multitude of instances, the utterly 
had no other knowledge of the facts than what such a study, com- unmeaning, if unhistorical, “ Arise, let us go hence,” at the end of 
bined possibly - with some tradition unknown to us, may have] the fourteenth chapter, interrupting the line of a discourse of 
afforded him ? ie ; great depth and beauty, and which no one would have inserted 

Grant that his reasons for modifying the synoptical accounts | into a freely composed discourse without the intention to deceive. 
may have been what we should call weak, grant that they may | Mr, Tayler himself admits, and even asserts, that the two events 
have rested upon dogmatical rather than upon historical grounds, | o¢ which the date is altered by the fourth evangelist have 
what right have we to assume that to him these grounds did not! been intentionally altered with dogmatic views. Indeed the 
appear sufficient,—that he did not consider the picture of Christ | whole gospel is, in a degree far beyond any other book of the 
which he has drawn to be substantially a faithful portrait ? But New ‘Testament, written expressly to draw attention to the 
ney assumption we must make before we can charge him with | ¢,;jence that Christ was the Son of God.—Ep. Spectator.] 
deception. 

‘To me the position of this writer is not unlike that of Milton, 
in his description of the creation of the world and the state of 
Adam and Eve in Paradise. ‘That Milton supposed himself to 
have historical proofs of his details no one can imagine. But I 
conceive it no less certain that he believed them to represent in 
substance what actually took place. His great poem was in his 
eyes not mere play of fancy, but the fruit of an illumination 
proceeding from that ‘ celestial light ” which could teach liim to 
**see and tell of things invisible to human sense.” The author of 
the Fourth Gospel had, I apprehend, a similar feeling. If Mr. 
Tayler’s conclusions are well founded, he was one who sank his own 
name in that of another, content to be the unknown instrument 
of spreading the faith in his divine Master. Why imagine that 
such a man would wilfully deceive any one into a belief, from 
which, if false, he could gain no conceivable advantage? It isa 
totally different question how far his statements rest on what we 
at the present day hold to be solid grounds, and whether his 
portrait of Christ, like Milton’s portrait of Adam and Eve, does 
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In my judgment, far too much weight is attached in regard ¢ 
the gospel history to what is called evidence, far too little to th, 
part assigned by the providence of God to the great facult : 
imagination, in building up at the origin of the Church i 
faith in the divine nature of its Founder destined to serye 
permanent foundation for the religious belief of mankind, and t 
be affirmed by world-wide facts in the subsequent Progress of 








THE LIBERALS AND THE ARMY. 

(To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—There is much in your article of the 6th inst. on the 
Liberals and the Army which must be gratifying to the latter. 
It is something in these evil days to hear that the officers are not 
all ignorant fops or brutal tyrants, as they are painted by the 
Morning Star. Perhaps the recognition that the soldiers are good 
fellows too, and that they are by no means the Jowest class of the 
community, will follow by and by. Meanwhile, will you allow 
me to offer a few criticisms on an article with which in the main 
I thoroughly agree ? 

The recent outery about flogging and about the state of the 
Army generally, has shown a practical ignorance of the subject 
which must fill the minds of officers and men alike with wonder 
and contempt. Of the flogging question I shall say little. For 
my own part, I advocate the abolition of the Cat, chiefly because 
the noisy clamour of the penny papers must by this time have 


Ee ———— 





not present to us the creation of his own imagination rather than 
the results of historical testimony. But if we have mistaken for 
actual history a beautiful poem in which an ancient author em- 
bodied his convictions about a great divine fact, we have no 
right to be angry with him on account of our own mistake. 
Let us rather consider whether our notions of the comparative 
value of history and poetry may not require revision. 





* [We did not use any such argument.—Ep, Spectator. | 


made all their more ignorant readers believe that Colonel Mar- 
tinet can order Private ‘Thomas Atkins to be flogged whenever he 
pleases, and miserable as the delusion is, it may yet deter men 
from enlisting. ‘The cat, in fact, in peace time, is not worth the 
pother that is made about it. What is to be done, while the 








* [This cannot be. The nominative (x<1v0z) to the verb “ knoweth ” 
is also the nominative to the verb of attestation, which identifies the 





writer with the attester.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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Army system remains unchanged, with your regular insubordinate 
plackguard, who is kept in decent order now only by fear of the 
Jash (and until we are all Americanized into virtue, there must 
be a per-centage of such men in every regiment), is a problem 
which perhaps Mr. Beales will be kind enough to solve for us 
when he has finished with the Constitution. 

The fact is, and this you very well point out in your article, 
that the whole system of the Army is in fault; and what I, 
and every officer with whom I have conversed on the subject, 
complain of is, that all this worrying at sucha trivial thing as 
flogging (and in reality it is the veriest trifle ; during twenty years’ 
constant service I have seen just two men flogged, aad both richly 
deserved it),—I say that all this nibbling at the discipline of the 

Army does no manner of good ; it does not attract a single recruit, 
it does not improve the soldier's condition one whit, it does nothing 
except make the problem—always difficult enough—of dealing 
with blackguards more insoluble than ever. If you gentlemen of the 

would devote but one-half of the time to the exposure of the 
tap-root of the evil,—the system of bounties, which has been devoted 
to the merely subsidiary and insignificant question of flogging, you 
might educate the public mind to the perception of a truth of 
which the public mind at present has not the faintest suspicion,— 
this, namely, that if the country wants a good Army, it must in 
these days pay a long price for it. And you would find when 
you had done away with bounties, and paid the mea better (not 
with miserable twopences a day, but with a system which would 
treat them as human beings, not as mere machines damaging the 
barracks), when you had introduced certain other reforms in the 
terms of enlistment, in the period of foreign service, in the nature 
of home service, in pensions, marriage rules, and so on through a 
pretty long list, you would find that the blotch of flogging would 
disappear of itself, because discharge from the service would, as you 
say, be the heaviest punishment that could be inflicted for any 
military offence short of mutiny. But all this nibbling at the out- 
works is useless. If flogging were abolished to-morrow branding 
would be the next mark for the assaults of the blackguards’ friends, 
to the infinite relief, no doubt, of the blackguard, but perhaps 
not so much to the satisfaction of the unfortunate Captain of the 
blackguard, who, under the present delightful system, is responsible 
for the blackguard’s debts. Flogging and branding are merely 
symptoms of a bad system; and he is not a good doctor, but an 
ignorant quack, who sets himself to heal an eruption—the outward 
and visible sign of deeper-seated disease. 

We hear on all sides that the Army is unpopular. I do not 
wonder at it. In the first place, there are many vices inherent 
in the present system which make it unpopular among the 
soldiers themselves, though none know better than they that 
flogging and branding have nothing to do with the matter. 
In the second place, the delusion has for a long time been so sedu- 
lously propagated by the Radical press that the soldier is a degraded 
creature, liable to be whipped at a moment's notice, that it is 
little wonder if the delusion has found many believers in the class 
from which the Army is recruited. In the third place, you can- 
not expect soldiering to be a popular trade when the soldier is | 
sent to keep the peace at Irish elections, where he is stoned by | 
the “free and independent ” electors until ‘‘ flesh and blood can 
stand it no longer,” and when he is finally tried for | 
murder, amid the announcements of the Radical papers | 
that a bloated aristocracy had hounded on a brutal soldiery to | 
trample down an unoffending people. Well, I do not say that the 
wldier should not be tried. ‘The law is quite clear on that point, 
aid L think the law is just and right; but I do say that soldiers , 
should not be exposed to the outrages of a mob at Irish or any | 
other elections, and that so long as they are you need not wonder 
if men hesitate about taking the shilling. Lastly, and chiefly, the 
amount of banishment which every soldier must now undergo 
during his service is a very formidable obstacle to the Army ever 
becoming popular, and this, due almost directly to the abolition 
of the East India Company in obedience to vulgar clamour, can 
never be rectified until we undo the handiwork of Lord Halifax, 
and restore, under some form or other, what he and Lord 
Palmerston destroyed. Whether such a restoration is possible, and 
whether it is possible to extricate the late Indian Army, European 














and Native, from the hopeless muddle in which the genius of Lord 
Halifax has landed it, are questions too large to be discussed here, | 


may be, and admitting that a love of stern discipline is an 
esoteric article of the Radical and advanced Liberal creed, 
one would be glad, before trusting to it entirely, to see some 
signs of it in the Radical newspapers. Yet I just ask you to 
cast your memory back over what we have been reading on this 
subject during the past few weeks in the Morning Star 
and the Daily Telegraph, and even (I grieve to name it in such 
company) in the Daily News, and I ask you, can you remember 
one word about the necessity of preserving discipline in the Army ? 
Has not the very idea of discipline been scoffed at as an inven- 
tion of tyrannical old Colonels, and of a presumptuous ‘ Royal 
Highness,” who dared to think otherwise than a narrow majority 
of the House of Commons happened to do on a thin night ? 
And this, you say, is only the exaggeration permissible in the 
heat of debate in Parliament and in the Press? I say, ‘‘No.” I 
deny altogether that a set speech, carefully prepared and deliber- 
ately spoken, is in any sense ‘‘ debate,” and if a Member of 
Parliament in such a speech exaggerate, he states what he 
knows to be untrue. And, if possible, more emphatically 
do I deny that a newspaper article, deliberately written, 
accurately punctuated, printed, revised, corrected, is in any 
way whatever entitled to the privileges of the heat of debate. 
That the writer was in a rage because people dared to 
differ from him is no excuse for telling untruths. Doubtless, 
passion may blind a man for a momeut to the relative bearings of 
things, and, especially in speaking, he may say what is not strictly 
true; but if he is a gentleman, he takes the earliest opportunity 
of retracting the statements he has thus inaccurately made, and 
he is doubly careful not to get in a rage again.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, X. 

P.S.—I should have given, among the causes of the unpopularity 
of the Army as a profession, the curiously ingenious indifference 
with which soldiers are treated at all times, except when a great 
war is in progress. Then, indeed, the public admiration and sym- 
pathy become almost maudlin and ridiculous; but in ordinary 
times the public mind lapses into its normal state of indifferent or 
even grumbling acquiescence, in a necessary but expensive evil. 
For example, in the late Fenian disturbances in Ireland we heard 
a great deal in Parliament and in the Press of the good conduct 
of the police, and Government very rightly proposed to give 
these men rewards and compensation. But scarcely a word was 
said of the soldiers, whose clothes and boots were spoilt in the 
pursuit of an agile foe over very stiff country, in bad weather, and 
I do not recollect any proposal to give them compensation for the 
heavy pecuniary loss they have thus sustained. No doubt it is the 
soldier’s business to sacrifice his life in the defence of his country, 
but surely it is a little hard to ask him to sacrifice his uniform and 
his boots too. Depend upon it, the soldier has his own reflections, 
as he looks at his torn boots and ragged trousers, and thinks that 
he has to appear on parade smart and trim a week hence. 


AGRA AND MASTERMAN’S BANK. 

(fo tee Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTaAToR.”} 
Str,—Allow a frequent reader of your paper to remark bricily 
upon a paragraph in your last number. You appear to think that 
a Liquidator does no more than a Bank Manager can do. Now, 
in the general case a man qualified to act as liquidator of a large 
Bank is not only, as you say, “* extra hard-worked,” but he must 
have a far more extensive and varied knowledge of commercial 
affairs than is necessary to a bank manager, and he must be pre- 
pared with this knowledge and with a large establishment to 
meet a sudden call for his services. Further, bank directors aid 
bank managers incur no personal responsibility as regards the 
custody of the assets, except in respect of their own acts; the 
liquidator, on the other hand, is responsible for the acts of all 
parties engaged in the liquidation. 

As regards the Agra and Masterman’s Bank in particular, a 
further contrast may be drawn from facts which are sufliciently 
well known. 

In this case the chairman, sixteen directors, three managers in 
London, besides a numerous tribe of other officials in London and at 
the branches, were retained, at no doubt a very large annual cost, and 
the result of their work was to LosE a sum which, as it appears, 
will not fall greatly short of 1,500,000/. for the shareholders. 
The result of the Liquidator’s work, on the contrary, is not alleged 


but they lie very near the root of the reconstruction of the Army. to have produced any loss, but, unless his affidavit is far less 
You tell us that the Radicals and advanced Liberals are all in | correct than even the chairman asserts, to make a large profit on 


favour of stern discipline, but this announcement—all the more 
gratifying because unexpected—palters with us in a double sense, 


for it is made nugatory by the curious and contradictory riders of securities.—I am, Sir, &c., 


which our Radical friends would mount on it. But however this 


the money as collected, and to save the Bank from heavy losses by 
the manner in which he managed the realization or the holding 
A BANK SHAREHOLDER. 


[Well, all that shows that a Liquidator should be well paid, 
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which nobody denies. The point is simply, how much? Surely, 
if paid as much as the Chairman, the Directors, and the three 
Managers he would be well paid. ‘That would be about 6,500/. 
for twelye months’ work.—Eb. Spectator.] 








BOOKS. 


——_— 
DEAN ALEXANDER’S POEMS AND ESSAYS.* 

‘THESE poems and essays, like other poems we have reviewed in 
these columns, are collected and published evidently as pieces 
justificatives of the wish of the author’s friends to secure his 
election for the Chair of Poetry at Oxford, so soon to be 
vacated by the expiration of the term allotted to the accom- 
plished critic and poet who now fills it, Mr. Matthew Arnold. Of 
Mr. Alexander’s powers we perhaps shall be scarcely trusted to 
write with perfect impartiality. Many of the smaller pieces in 
this volume have appeared in our own columns, and we cannot 
pretend that our judgment either of his critical insight or of his 
poetical imagination has now to be formed for the first time. 
Nevertheless, the present writer is not aware of any circumstance 
that could have originally biassed his judgment upon Mr. Alex- 
ander’s writings. Nor does he think himself in any degree blind 
to the faults of the Dean of Emly’s somewhat too luxuriant and 
occasionally too ornate poetry. Probably long familiarity and a 
certain amount of hearty admiration, are better conditions for 
critical appreciation of defects than that absence of prepossession 
which necessarily implies the absence of all previous knowledge of 
an author's writings. 

The Dean of Emly has done well to add the three thoughtful 
and powerful critical essays which conclude this little volume to 
the poems which form the greater part of it. They indicate 
powers which no one would guess from the verses alone. From 
these indeed any one might infer that Mr. Alexander has a rich 
and glittering fancy, a store of warm and lively sentiment, and 
now and then a glimpse of the calm unclouded beauty of a world 
of form and light above the prismatic region of mere brilliant 
colour. But no one would gather from the poems alone that Mr. 
Alexander has so much of broad masculine sagacity, of wide sym- 
pathy with very different forms of literary power, so much restrained 
humour, and even severe taste, as the essays on Victor Hugo and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold display. ‘The latter, which is new to us, 
has some flashes of very fine and quite original criticism, and the 
former, to which we called attention some years ago, when it ap- 
peared in a volume of Dublin lectures, is not only a very firm and 
just estimate of a poet who, being even more of a literary magician 
than of a poet, is apt to cast a spell over the faculties of those 
who appreciate his great but spasmodic genius, but also contains 
some of the finest poetic translations known tous. ‘Take from the 
lecture on Arnold the following little bits of incidental criticism 
on Dryden, a poet whom the Dean of Emly is specially fitted,— 
better fitted, we believe, than Mr. Arnold himself,—to understand 
and criticize, and on whose genius we should hope to tempt him 
into lecturing, if the University of Oxford should decide to place 
him in the vacant chair :— 

“T could wish that Mr. Arnold would devote himself to a special 
criticism upon Dryden, a subject which Scott and Macaulay have not 
exhausted. Wanting in tenderness, in natural description, in sugges- 
tiveness, in the higher imagination, he is the orator among our poets. 
He is haunted by no unwearied pursuit of unattainable excellence; yet, 
at an age when the fire of genius has generally died out, his grandest 
thought rises before his soul, and shapes itself out in one of the first 
of English lyrical productions. The finer features of external nature 
and of the human heart elude his coarse but powerful grasp. His birds 
aro always painted; his summer always fries; his disappointed lovers 
invariably howl. Perspiration is with him the inseparable adjunct of 
sunlight and of passion, Yet reason never spoke in language which is 
clearer, more masculine, or more sonorous, wit never flashed off more 
cutting antitheses. Compare his best passages with those of Pope; 
trace the development of an idea in their hands. Pope's music is more 
accurate, but itis thinner. In Pope the intellectual process is addition ; 
in Dryden, evolution. Pope strings beads ; Dryden fuses metal. .... . 
But when we read Dryden's ‘Flower and Leaf,’ do we complain that 
its writer was not penetrated by his subject? Is our pleasure arrested 
by the thought that Dryden is, after all, only translating Chaucer ? 
When we compare the original and the reproduction, we can trace the 


peculiarities of each master. Chaucer's strong picturesque touches are 
marred in the transfer. For instance,— 


‘The leaves were seen 
Some very redde, and some gladde lighte greene,’ 


are watered into I know not what pale common-place. On the other 
hand, how the old poet's stiff and narrow rhetoric is brightened and made 





* Specimens, Poetical and Critical. By the Very Rev. William Alexander, M.A., 
of Brasenose College, Oxford, Dean of Emly. Printed for private circulation only 
by Bradbury and Evans, 167, 


flexible, how the thin metallic tinkling of his lines swells out ing 


ae * re 0 & song; 
and majestic music, under Dryden's hand.” tad 


This comparison with Chaucer indicates an insight into both the 
artificiality of the power of Dryden, his want of natural truthful 
ness of heart and eye, and yet the mighty volume of that sonoroys 
character, such as stamps a writer of very considerable critica gifts 
Not less happy is the Dean of Emly in some of his criticism; a 
Mr. Arnold himself. When he calls Mr. Arnold pre-eminently the 
poet of English flowers,” and quotes the exquisite lines from the 
verses on Mr. Clough (‘‘ Thyrsis”) descriptive of the fair riy 

: et 
meadows of the neighbourhood of Oxford, and happily says of him 
that ‘the names which bring before us the finest scents and most 
subtle colours of our woods and meadows come to him at his will,” he 
shows that he can single out with delicate hand one of the most vital 
points in a genius very different from his own. No doubt, too, hie 
shows his art as a critic in contrasting this element in Mr. Arnold's 
poetry with Tennyson’s Flower Garden in Maud, for the breath 
of the fresh river meadows has a double charm when it come 
to us after the odour of those double, heavy-scented, deep-flushod 
musk roses, which Mr. ‘Tennyson, one of the most artistic ang 
laborious of poetic gardeners, made to flower for us in their natural 
place, in that garden of double-blossomed, heavy-scented, deep. 
flushed, moral musk-roses, Maud. Still, we think it is scarcely fair to 
call Mr. Arnold ‘ pre-eminently the poet of English flowers,” and 
then prove him by contrast with a rich garden-flower poet to be 
the true poet of the flowers of our woods and meadows. There jg 
a difference in genius between the two. Mr. Arnold’s nature loves 
the single-petaled, (so-called) wild flowers of our woods and 
meadows, not that his genius has anything wild in it, but 
that it prefers the less richly inlaid beauty which comes, with. 
out conscious preparation for it, to grace the loveliness of our 
hills and meadows, to the thicker-folded luxuriance and more 
gorgeously shaded tints which it is the object of a special art to 
produce. ‘There is something wide and simple, rather than 
detailed and complex, about Mr. Arnold's genius. But the passage 
in Maud which Mr. Alexander finds too oppressive for him is the 
perfection of garden-flower poetry, and it is garden-flower poetry 
which best suits that richly coloured, morbidly self-conscious poem, 
The whole lecture on Mr. Arnold’s poetry is full of sound, thought- 
ful, and original criticism; nor is it easy to sum up on his poetic 
genius better than in the following lines :— 

“T conclude this lecture by saying, with all sincerity, that I com- 
mend to you a poet whose writings have been to myself a real source of 
pleasure. <A hundred times over, in hours of lassitude and fatigue, I 
have taken down these volumes, all too slender as they are. The calm 
pathos of the ‘Church of Brou;’ the sorrowful and wavelike melody of 
the ‘Forsaken Merman ;’ the tragic unity of ‘Sohrab and Rustrum; 
have never palled upon me. There are pages which seem to bathe 
one’s mind in the cool breath that blows from English meadows, or in 
the scent that exhales from the pines of Switzerland. Rarely has love 
found a tenderer interpreter, or separation breathed a sweeter sorrow. 
I admit, indeed, that the poet’s growth has been stunted by his own 
theory. He knows so much analytically of his art that his creative 
powers have been prematurely exhausted. He has studied effect so 
thoroughly that he has, perhaps, become unable to produce it. His 
intellect is with the ancients, his heart and talent with the moderns. 
Yet we find in him qualifications rare at all times, especially rare at 
present—finish of detail, music of versification, purity of style, Above 
all, we find a conscientious abstinence from that sensationalism which 
begins by corrupting the taste, and ends by corrupting the principles of 
a nation. I must regret, even upon critical, as well as upon other 
grounds, that we do not trace in the informing spirit of these volumes, 
a flame which I think might have been grander if it had been kindled 
at a different altar.” 

When we pass from Mr. Alexander's criticism to his poetry, we 
pass to what seems to us, with signs of true power and noble 
sentiment, to have many more noticeable faults. The term De 
Quincey applied to some too luxuriant writer, a “ jewelly 
hemorrhage” of language, has struck us more than once In 
reading these poems. For example, take the following from a poein 
which it is impossible not to admire, and against the floridness 
of which it is impossible not to rebel, ‘ The Ice-Bound Ship and 
the Dead Admiral.” ‘The passage describes the return of the sun 
to the polar ice after the long months of midnight, and the 
short midsummer period of the midnight sun :— 

“ At last an orange band, 

Set in a dawn of ashen grey, 

To things that winter in that dreadful land 
Told, like a prophet, of the sun at hand ; 
And the light flickered, like an angel’s sword, 
This way and that across the dark fiord : 

And strangely coloured fires 
Played round magnificent cathedral spires 

Grandly by winter of the glacier built 
With fretted shafts, by summer glory-tipped, 

And darkness was unmuffled and was ripped 





Like crape from heaven's jewelled hilt. 
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Oh, those grand depths on depths that look like Fate, 

Awfully calm and uncompassionate ; 

Those nights that are but clasps, or rather say, 

Bridges of silver flung from day to day; 

That vault which deepens up, and endeth nover, 
That sea of starlit sky, 

Broadening and brightening to infinity, 

Where nothing trembles, suffers, weeps for ever. 

But still the snips were fast in the ice-field, 

‘And while the midnight Arctic sun outwheeled, 

Thicker and thicker did Death’s shadows fall 

On the calm forehead of the Admiral.” 


Accept the florid style, and nothing said of the midnight sun can 


be more vivid than,— 
“Those nights that are but clasps, or rather say 
Bridges of silver flung from day to day.” 


But even accepting the florid style, it is impossible not to fret 

) ed 

am, “ And darkness was unmuffled and was ripped 
Like crape from heaven's jowelled hilt.” 


The double suggestion of artificial costume, — millinery and 
jewellery both,—in the “‘ crape” and the ‘ jewelled hilt ” in con- 
nection with a scene of such cold and severe beauty as the eternal 
ice, brings images jostling together in the mind which set us off 
on false tracks of association, and destroy the outline and unity 
of the poem. ‘This is ~ .cly that style of description which is 
called in #7™ -..cure *‘debased and flamboyant,” if not even 
«tL. modern florid.” And this tendency to bring before us a 
great pageant of rich miscellaneous associations with relation to 
every thought and conception he wishes to vivify, is Mr. Alex- 
ander’s besetting sin as a poet. Sometimes it is not to the eye 
only he appeals, but to the sentiment, when he starts us off ona 
false track of associations. In the lines on the dead Admiral 
of the Arctic Seas he says, with a certain distraction for the 
visual imagination, but in true keeping with his subject :— 


“How he hath wrought, and sought, and found—found what ? 
The bourne whence traveller returneth not !— 
Ah, no! ’tis only that his spirit high 
Hath gone upon a new discovery, 
A marvellous passage on a sea unbounded, 
Blown by God's gentle breath ; 
But that the white sail of his soul hath rounded 
The promontory—Death !” 
But when he applies the same image in the powerful but too rich 
lines on Archbishop Whately, the train of association is itself a 
false one, and distracts the feeling besides taking the eye a long 
excursion from the natural field of vision :— 


“ Yea, there be saints, who are not like the painted 
And haloed figures fixed upon the pane, 
Not outwardly and visibly ensainted, 
But hiding deep the light which they contain. 
“The rugged gentleness, the wit whose glory 
Flash’d like a sword bacause its edge was keen, 
The fine antithesis, the flowing story, 
Beneath such things the sainthood is not seen ; 
“Till in the hours when the wan hand is lifted 
To take the bread and wine, through all the mist 
Of mortal weariness our eyes are gifted 
To see a quiet radiance caught from Christ ; 
“Till from the pillow of the thinker, lying 
In weakness, comes the teaching then best taught, 
That the true crown for any soul in dying 
Is Christ, not genius ; and is faith, not thought. 
“Oh, wondrous lights of Death, the great unveiler, 
Lights that come out above the shadowy place, 
Just as the night that makes our small world paler, 
Shows us the star-sown amplitudes of space! 
“Oh, strange discovery, land that knows no bounding, 
Isles far off hailed, bright seas without a breath, 
What time the white sail of the soul is rounding 
The misty cape—the promontory Death!” 
With all these faults, however, there are some noble verses in this 
little volume. For example, the lines called “ His Name,” and 
suggested by Isaiah’s ‘‘ And His Name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace,” contain some verses which a great poet might have 
been proud to write. We extract a few :— 


*“Q Wonderful! round whose birth-hour 
Prophetic song, miraculous power, 
Cluster and burn, like star and flower, 

“ Those marvellous rays that at Thy will, 
From the closed Heaven which is so chill, 
So passionless, stream'd round Thee still, 

“ Are but as broken gleams that start, 
O Light of Lights! from Thy deep heart, 
Thyself, Thyself, the Wonder art! 

“© Counsellor! four thousand years, 
One question tremulous with tears, 


“ They ask'd the vault, but no one spoke ; 
They ask'd the depth, no answer woke ; 
They ask'd their hearts, that only broke. 
“ They look'd, and sometimes on the height 
Far off they saw a haze of white, 
Lhat was a storm, but look'd like light. 
“The secret of the years is read, 
The enigma of the quick and dead 
By the Child voice interpreted. 
“O everlasting Father, God! 
Sun after sun went down, and trod 
Race after race the green earth's sod, 
“ Till generations seem’'d to be 
But dead waves of an endless sea, 
But dead leaves from a deathless tree. 
“But Thou hast come, and now we know 
Each wave hath an eternal flow, 
Each leaf a lifetime after snow.” 
The two verses we have printed in italics seem to us to have a 
touch of rare genius in them, and a simplicity of both metre and 
diction rare in Mr. Alexander's poems. The following, too, though 
in a lower key, besides their melody, have a large and catholic 
feeling which it is a delight to recognize in a High-Churck 
Dean. ‘They were written apparently in a volume of posthumous 
sermons by some worthy man of very narrow theology :— 
“ As a child in a quiet place 
Which earth's wild whirl hath hardly stirr'd 
Grows shy as some fair forest bird, 
And feareth every stranger's faco— 
“ And wots not what a world there is 
Of love beyond his little isle, 
Half jealous of his father’s smile, 
Half jealous of his mother's kiss; 
“ But when he leaves that strip of strand, 
Life’s larger continent to explore, 
He findeth friends on the far shore, 
And graspeth many a brother's hand ; 
“So may I deem it fares with thee— 
So may I think that thou hast found, 
O man of God! who standest crown'd 
With glory on the crystal sea! 
“ Where all the harps are heavenly sweet, 
Where all the palms are passing green ; 
Where on all faces falls the sheen 
From the Temple of the golden street, 
“ Are hands thou never thought’st would fold 
The heavenly harp, the fadeless palm ; 
And faces most divinely calm 
Thou never thoughtest to behold. 
“ Forgive, if in thy textual art 
I see thee what thou art not now, 
With something of a narrow brow 
And something of a narrow heart ; 
“Tf any buds that thou hast strewn 
To me look dry for lack of showers, 
And scentless as Platonic flowers, 
Pale white beneath the pale white moon. 
“ For still I think in worlds above 
The narrow brow grows bright and broad 
With the great purposes of God, 
And the heart widens with His love.” 
What we have given will be enough to show Mr. Alexander's 
power and faults. As a critic he is keen, large, sagacious, of 
catholic feeling, of a certain weight of judgment and mass of 
thought that make themselves felt. As a poet he is ornate, luxuri- 
ant, rhetorical, almost Celtic in the cast of his metaphor, but 
with a warmth of fancy and a range of sentiment which give real 
force to his verse, in spite of the trailing foliage of similes and 
distracting associations in which he clothes it. And as a trans- 
lator, if not very close, which in the translation from Virgil he 
certainly is not, he seems to us to have few superiors in fresh- 
ness, and to convey the effect of an original without unfaithfulness 


to the true original. 





QUESTIONS FOR A REFORMED PARLIAMENT.* 
Tits volume is certainly in no degree inferior,—it strikes us as. 
perhaps on the whole superior,—in ability to the volume of Essays. 
on Reform which we recentiy reviewed, proceeding from another 
detachment of the same knot of men. Perhaps the superiority of 
this volume, if it is superior, is due to the less frequency of those 
academical degrees among the present writers which, when 
appended to the names of the last set of authors, moved the 
wrath of a contemporary. Out of the eleven authors of 
these essays, only five append the invidious distinction of M.A. 
to their names, though it is possible that some of the six whose 
names are not marked by this objectionable peculiarity, may have 
held that as their political knowlelge has been acquired since their 








One awful question, vex’d our peers. 


* Questions for a Reformed Parliament. Loudon: Macmillan. 1867. 
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College course was finished, their degree has no business with their 
present duty. Certainly, some of the ablest of these political 
essays are not what the Athenzum might scornfully denominate 
Essays *‘ of degrees.” The opening essay, on Ireland, by Mr. F. H. 
Hill, is both in substance and form a masterly condensation of the 
special sources of Ireland’s difficulties, and the reasons for the 
hopelessness of remedy in a Parliament in which the influence of 
the Protestant clergy and Protestant landlords is paramount. 
Mr. Hill’s summary of the Irish Church question would be perfect, 
if it were not disfigured by the odd piece of bigotry which 
seems so dear now to some of our truest Liberals, that we are bound 
not to apply to the case of Ireland the principles of education by 
which we have quieted the sectarian animosities of England. On 
what conceivable Liberal principle the refusal to let the Irish 
Catholics themselves educate the young of their own faith, can be 
regarded as resisting ‘‘ an unjust privilege and an inexpedient con- 
cession,” a concession which, if conceded, is only capable of defence 
as balancing other unjust privileges and inexpedient concessions like 
the Protestant Establishment, Mr. Hill does not explain, nor have 
any of the Liberals of his creed ever become articulate on the 
subject. If he be right, the same principle must be true in 
England also, and no sectarian school should, however well 
conducted, receive any subvention from the State. With the 
exception of this little private bigotry, which we observe to be 
common among really good Liberals, Mr. Hill’s essay is a model of 
liberal reasoning and lucid and condensed statement, with a fre- 
quent sub-flavour of telling irony. Take the following inference 
from the principle of the Protestant Establishment: — 


“Merely to reform what are called the abuses of the Church will not 
meet the necessities of the case. The Church is itself the great abuse, 
of which all the rest are logical consequences. The inequitable distribu- 
tion of property among those who are not entitled to possess any of it 
is not a matter for the interference of the Legislature. It is no doubt 
startling to find that while the incumbent of Urlingford, in the diocese 
of Ossory, receives 1,200/. a year for ministering to thirty persons, the 
incumbent of Bangor, in the diocese of Down, receives a gross income 
of 136/. for ministering to a Church population of 1,230 persons. 
Anomalies such as these—and they are frequent—are legitimate 
developments of an anomalous institution. If a fractional minority 
of the Irish people is entitled to all the ecclesiastical revenues of the 
country, ® minority of that minority may as fairly claim the largest 
share of them. If the Protestant Establishment is a Missionary Church, 
its chief work is to be done, not where Protestants, but where Roman 
Catholics are most numerous. If its business is to preserve the faith of 
its own members by providing them with the ordinances of religion, 
that provision needs to be made most lavishly where the temptations of 
habit, companionship, and local sentiment to apostacy are strongest, and 
tho resources of the faithful slenderest. Rich benefices and small con- 
gregations are of the very essence of the Irish Establishment. To 
object to them is to object to it.” 


Nor is the essay less able in its treatment of the land question. 
It meets the common economical argument for emigration with 
the most telling and complete answers :— 


“The consolidation of farms and the conversion of tillage into 
pasture, which have been in progress in Ireland during the past twenty 
years, are regarded in England as a necessary and healthy change. 
They might be so if larger holdings necessarily implied larger capital. 
But this is not the case. ‘The increase in the number of the holdings 
above fifteen acres,’ says Mr. G. T. Dalton, a very accurate observer 
and acute reasoner, ‘has been generally effected in the worst possible 
way. A ten-acro farmer has been converted into one of twenty acres, 
on the Procrustean principle of stretching him. With his limited capital 
he is called upon to do twice as much as he had to do before; and he 
can't do it. He starves his land, and the consequence is a gradual 
decrease, since the emigration set in, of the yield per acre of all his 
crops, roots and cereal, without exception.’ It is remarkable that the 
productiveness of Irish farming and the prosperity of the agricultural 
class are greatest where farms are smallest, and the proportion of 
pasture to tillage is least, namely, in Ulster. In that province the 
average size of holdings is twenty-five acres, while in Connaught it is 
thirty-two, in Leinster thirty-seven, and in Munster forty-six acres. ° In 
Armagh, one of the most flourishing counties in Ulster, the average 
size of holdings is only fourteen acres. While the proportion of pasture 
to tillage over the whole of Ireland is 48 per cent. it is only 39 per 
cent. in Ulster, and in the counties of Down and Armagh it is respec- 
tively 30 and 31 per cent. From Ulster, too, the purely agricultural 
emigration has been smaller than from any of the other provinces. 
The theorists who insist that depopulation, the consolidation of farms, 
and the substitution of pasture for tillage are the causes and signs of 
Irish prosperity, maintain their thesis in defiance of facts. Where 
these causes operate least Irish prosperity is greatest; where they are 
in most active operation, the condition of the country is least satis- 
factory.” 


The comparison between the state of Ireland and the state of 
those little German Duchies from which the stream of emigration 
has chiefly poured forth to the United States is very striking and 
instructive. We, for our parts, would go beyond Mr. Hill in 
looking for a remedy. We doubt if the political disaffection and 
economical misery of Ireland have ever been paralleled completely, 
except in Bengal, and the same remedy which Lord Cornwallis 


a 
for the interests sacrificed, be applied also in Treland, b 
a Parliament which really felt heartily for the misery of “ 
people, instead of looking on with a puzzled and incredulous stare, 
Mr. Hill’s essay seeems to us the ablest and most Convincing 
political criticism on the causes of Irish disaffection and distress 
which, in all the great stream of pamphlets on the subject, hag 
yet appeared. At all events it proves its main thesis,—that 
Parliament mainly overridden by the clergy and the landowners 
will never do what is needful in Ireland. 

Mr. Godfrey Lushington’s explanation of the attitude of Pay. 
liament towards Trades’ Unions, and of the unfair laws which 
still exist on our Statute Book in respect of these ‘Trades’ Unions, 
is brief, but careful, and conveniently accompanied by a full cits. 
tion of his legal authorities. Mr. Townsend sums up the proofy 
that the present Parliament is not so much unwilling, as imaging. 
tively unable, to realize the condition of the Poor, and the urgency 
of the remedies which it needs. Here is one illustration :— 

‘“‘ While representing only landowners and the middle class, the House 
of Commons has now existed for 35 years without creating one vil 
municipality. In New England every township is a corporate entity, 
able to do for its residents what they deem expedient; in England the 
village is an aggregate of houses ruled exclusively by the owners of 
property, with no power of corporate action for any secular object, 
however beneficial. No village, for example, could bring water from 
the stream, and pay for it bya rate. The peor, in fact, got along as 
they best can, without any sufficient assistance or guidance or recog. 
nition from the State, or from Parliament, though Parliament js 
supposed all the while to be attending, and boasts that it attends, to 
their interests.” 

He points out, what we are so accustomed to, that we hanily 
look upon it now as anything but a law of nature:—“ ]¢ 
is resolved determinately that rent shall not be an ordinary 
civil debt, to be paid like any other debt, and legislates to give the 
landlord priority over the baker and butcher and every other 
tradesman who supplies things as necessary as shelter.” Indeed, few 
will read the essay without being struck by the many mere 
assumptions, unfavourable to the interests of the proletariat class, 
and yet absolutely gratuitous, which not only the present Par- 
liament, but even many of the strongest of us Reformers, have 
somehow, quite unconsciously, got into our very blood. 

The essay on *‘'The Land Laws,” by Mr. Newman, is a very 
able one, but its main defect is that.it does not compare closely 
enough the law of land settlement with the law of settlement of 
personal property. It is possible and common to tie up personal 
property as closely and for as long a period as land, and Mr. New- 
man should have shown how he would defend the prohibition of 
impressing too long a series of trusts on land, being such as he would 
not prohibit if they were impressed on capital. His argument is 
good of course for the law of intestacy as regards land, and for the 
law of title to land ; but the close settlement of personal property is, 
if not as common as the close settlement of land, still so common 
that it must stand or fall with it. The elaborate essay on 
‘* Education,” by Mr. Parker, is full of the most important data 
for the discussion of the question, arranged with great clearness and 
force, but it would have been still more effective if further com- 
pressed. It will be, however, an authority on the subject for some 
time to come. How few are there who know that the ‘ neglected 
districts,” that is, the districts never reached by State aid and in- 
spection, include a population of six millions, and these of the 
poorest and most in need of education :—‘*The neglected dis- 
tricts included, in 1863, about one-twelfth of the larger parishes, 
half the parishes with between 500 and 5,000 inhabitants, and 
nine-tenths of the still smaller parishes. In all, out of 14,895 
parishes, more than 11,000, with a population of six millions, de- 
rived no direct assistance from the State.” Who, again, are aware 
that the authorities calmly console themselves with the belief that 
if nothing is done, the next generation but two will be decently edu- 
cated :—‘ The opinion of Mr. Lingen, than whom no man is better 
qualified to give an opinion on this subject, is, that “ if every- 
thing goes on as it is now going on, in jifty years hence the want 
will be overtaken by the action of society alone; but if adequate 
provision, even within the life of the present adult generation, is 
to be made, it must be made by the State.’ ” ’ 

Mr. Harrison’s article on ‘‘ Foreign Policy” is, like all he writes, 
exceedingly vigorous, containing much truth, some error, and a 
very rash policy. He advocates a strong French alliance, in order 
to soothe France’s fears of the growing power of Germany, and 
yet such an alliance that we should remain free to discountenance 
and resist all military aggression on the part of France,—a sort of 
alliance for which we suspect France would not much thank us :— 


“The French people doubtless overrate the danger, which, however 
is not wholly unreal; but the only way to make them feel superior to it 





applied in Bengal might, we think, with full compensation 


is to offer them the friendship of England. On the other hand, nothing 
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an offer can give us the title to insist that, whilst guaran- 


ee =. 
sport of such 


+.¢ our neighbours against German aggression, we leave ourselves 
poe 4 guarantee both Germany and the smaller intervening States 
= st aggression from France. .. . . . A willingness on the part of 
ym ople of England to join with France in this policy, while dis- 
satenanciDg, and, if necessary, resisting all military aggression (as 
bei from whatever quarter it might come, the most flagrant violation 
af the common policy), would at once supply us with the conditions of 
harmony and repose in Europe.” 
If public rumour may be trusted, this is the line Lord Stanley 
has actually taken, and with what apparently nugatory result Mr. 
Harrison must see with pain. The truth is, that Mr. Harrison, 
in advocating a strong French alliance for England, does not 
truly appreciate the strongest political feeling of the French 
gation,—a national pride which is, we fear, very little likely to 
be content with any mere assurance that it is safe from German 
ion only through the aid of another. Mr. Harrison's 
foreign policy of the moment does not seem to us very wise or 
ul. But how ably he describes the weakness of our recent 
policy let the following brief extract show :— 

“The diplomacy of Prussia issues from a closo bureau ; that of the 
United States is popular both in orivir and aim. Both are strong, the 
one in personal, the other in na uo unity of purpose. Our own 
system is neither the one nor t her, and loses the advantages of 
both. Its bureaucratic and its democratic side neutralize each other. 
When the hour of action comes, its knees ure loosened by self-distrust. 
And the world now knows it. This evil is twofold. In the first place, 
the system is out of all harmony with the real motive forces of Europe ; 
secondly, it is out of all harmony with true popular sympathies at 
home. When it gets into the European movement it grows puzzled and 
irresolute, and can only cover its perplexity in a cloak of fine words. 
When it initiates a course for itself, it has the mortification to meet 
irritation and resistance within. This double source of weakness has 
reduced the influence of England, in spite of her moral and material 

wer, in spite of the ability and industry of her statesmen, and in 

spite of Parliamentary control, to the second or even the third rank 
among the nations of the world.” 
Very acutely, as we think, does Mr. Harrison remark that ‘ the 
House of Commons is much Jess popular and less responsive to 
public opinion than Ministries. It often gives them the means of 
resisting that popular element whose wishes it is sent to express.” 
Mr. Harrison's article is absoiutely unanswerable as a plea for 
Parliamentary Reform in relation to our foreign policy, though 
to many of its wilder statements we entirely demur. Mr. Hooper's 
paper on ‘* The Army” states views as to the absolute incompe- 
tence of the present Parliament to create a really popular Army 
such as are familiar to the readers of this journal. But they are 
stated with a vigour, lucidity, and knowledge of detail which 
make the essay one of the most valuable in the volume. ‘The only 
essay which we think unworthy of the volume is that of Mr. 
Rogers, on ‘‘ Bribery,” which takes the whole heart out of true 
Liberalism, by maintaining that ‘‘ the franchise is not a trust, but a 
property, which forms part of full citizenship.” ‘The essay shows that 
the author belongs to the older Radicals, who are losing way every 
day with the working class by their strenuous advocacy of secret 
voting, —one of the most truly unpopular principles which a 
popular party ever, in a moment of blindness, adopted. Publicity 
and frankness in this, as in every other matter, are of the very 
essence of freedom. Mr. Rogers’ article has also the disadvantage 
of having little or no relation to the main purpose of all the 
other essays,—that there are great political problems which can 
only be solved by getting Reform first. All that it proposes 
would, we venture to say, have just as little or as much chance 
with a Reformed Parliament as with this. Mr. Ludlow’s and Mr. 
Lloyd Jones's elaborate joint essay on the progress of the working 
classes we shall soon have, we are happy to say, an opportunity 
of studying more completely in a separate form. 





EARLY PRESENTIMENTS OF THE ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH.* 

One of the most extraordinary facts in the whole history of the 
Sciences and Arts, is the strong presentiment which existed for a 
century or more at the revival of learning that magnetism would 
be used to convey intelligence without regard to time or space. 
Just as there is now a kind of presentiment that electricity will 
‘supersede steam, or just as it was long thought that a philoso- 
pher's stone would one day be discovered to turn all things to 
gold, or an elixir of life to banish old age, so the magic girdle 
which connects land and land beneath the waves of the ocean was 

not unknown to the scientific dreamers of the Baconian age. 
Fifty wild things indeed are anticipated for the one thing which 
turns out true. ‘The squaring of the circle, the perpetuum mobile, 
Sympathetic cures, and the whole budget of paradoxes have 


agitated the brains and excited the hopes of unfortunate genius 
for centuries back, but now these things are acknowledged to be 
illusory and impossible. And yet that which might have seemed 
most illusory and impossible is an accomplished fact. 

In his very interesting account of the gradual triumph of the 
electric telegraph, Mr. Dodd has referred to this strange presenti- 
ment, and has given a quotation of the passage in the Prolusiones 
of Strada, published in 1617, which describes in the most exact 
manner the working of the Telegraph in 1867. Let a person who 
has used the latest form of Mr. Wheatstone’s household letter 
telegraph try to describe the procedure, and we think he could 
not describe it better than in the following words :— 

“Tf you wish your distant friend, to whom no letter can come, to 
learn something, take a disk [or dial], and write round the edgo of it 
the letters of the alphabet, in the order in which children learn them, 
and in the centre place horizontally a rod, which has touched a magnet, 
so that it may move and indicate whatever letter you wish.” 

A similar dial being in the possession of your friend,— 
“If you desire privately to speak to the friend whom some share of 
the earth holds far from you, lay your hand on the globe, and turn the 
movable iron as you see disposed along the margin of all the letters 
which are required for the words. J/ither and thither, turn the style and 
touch the letters, now this one, and now that... ... Wonderful to relate, 
the far distant friend sees the voluble iron tremble without the touch of 
any person, and run now hither, now thither ; conscious, he bends over 
it, and marks the teaching of the rod. When he sees the rod stand 
still, he in his turn, if he thinks there is anything to be answered, in 
like manner, by touching the various letters, writes it back to his friend.” 
No wonder that Strada, as he finishes this description, should 
break forth into the prayer :— 
“O utinam hee ratio scribendi prodeat usu! 

Cautior et citior propararet epistola, nullas 

Latronum verita insidias, fluviosque morantes,” 


“Q would that this method of writing might be brought into use! 
More safely and swiftly would the letter be speeded, fearing neither the 
snares of robbers, nor the delaying rivers.” 

Mr. Dodd suggests that in this wonderful description Strada 
was merely giving play to his imagination. In the midst of 
Strada’s classical trifles, it was doubtless a mere play of the im- 
agination. When Addison, in the Spectator (No. 241), alludes to 
Strada’s description, he speaks of it as “an account of a chi- 
merical correspondence between two friends by the help of a 
certain loadstone :”— 

“If Monsieur Scudery,” he continues, “or any other writer of 
romance, had introduced a necromancer, who is generally in the train 
of a knight-errant, making a present to two lovers of a couple of these 
above-mentioned needles, the reader would not have been a little pleased 
to have seen them corresponding with one another when they were 
guarded by spies and watches, or separated by castles and adventures. 
In the meanwhile, if ever this invention should be revived or put in 
practice, I would propose that upon the lovers’ dial-plate there should 
be written not only the four-and-twenty letters, but several entire 
words, which have always a place in passionate epistles.” 

But though in the hands of poets and literary men this notion 
of a space-destroying telegraph was a fanciful chimera, among the 
scientific men of the day it was gravely discussed or mysteriously 
hinted at. From about the middle of the sixteenth to the end of 
the seventeenth century it is alluded to in most works on magne- 
tism, and many other books of science. ‘The Marquis of Worcester 
was a diligent collector of all the ingenious notions of his age, 
and he probably alludes to magnetism when he speaks of ‘ Intel- 
ligence at a distance communicative, and not limited to distance, 
nor by it the time prolonged” (Dirch’s Life of Worcester, p. 357). 

Sir Thomas Browne, in his J’seudodoxia Epidemica, says of a- 
supposed magnetic telegraph that ‘“ the conceit is excellent, and if 
the effect would follow, somewhat divine.” He speaks of it asa 
conceit “ whispered thorow the world with some attention, credu- 
lous and vulgar auditors readily believing it, and more judicious 
and distinctive heads not altogether rejecting it.” But it would 
appear that, like a true fellow-countryman of Bacon, old Sir Thomas 
submitted the thing to experiment, and though the needles were 
at the distance of but half a span, when one was moved “ the 
other would stand like Hercules’ pillars.” He also raises several 
objections to this supposed telegraph, such as that the needles 
would move contrary ways, and that the difference of longitude 
would prevent two persons from watching their telegraph needles 
exactly at the same moment. 

Joseph Glanvill, in his Scepsis Scientifica (1665), devotes a 
chapter to considering three instances of reputed impossibilities. 
One of these is the magnetic telegraph, which he describes as 
composed of sympathetic needles and an abecedarian circle. He 
mentions and controverts the objections of Sir ‘Thomas Browne, 
suggesting that “there are some hints in natural operations that 








* Railways, Steamers, and Telegraphs: a Glance at their Recent Progress and Pre- 
sent State. By George Dodd, author of the Food of London, &. W. and R. 
Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 1567. 


give us probability that it is feasible.” And it is with a strange 
feeling of wonder that we find a writer 200 years ago concluding 
in these words, ‘‘ Though this pretty contrivance possibly may 
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not yet answer the expectation of inquisitive experiment, yet 'tis | 
no despicable item, that by some other such way of maguetick | 
efficiency, it may hereafter with success be attempted, when 
magical history shall be enlarged by riper inspections; and ‘tis | 
not unlikely but that present discoveries might be improved to 
the performance.” ‘Ihe predictions of men are not often so 
cautiously stated or so completely fulfilled, that we can afford to 
overlook a sentence such as the above. 

Gilbert, the contemporary of Bacon and the founder of the science 
of Magnetism, does not allude to this imaginary telegraph, so far | 
as we can find, or if he does, he dismisses it among other fancies 
as unworthy of his great treatise De Magnete. Much about the 
same time (1629) Nicholaus Cabeus, the Jesuit of Ferrara, wrote 
his Philosophica Magnetica ‘It is a fable,” he says, “ that two 
men can converse with each other between the most remote and 
separated places, by the aid of two revolving needles,” and he 
considers that those ought to be severely castigated who with 
such portentous fables deter men from the study of true causes. 
Such an effect, he says, cannot be produced by magnets, and he 
proves the fancy to be an error, ‘lest any one should be deluded 
by a vain hope.” Vague and erroneous though the notions of a 
telegraph then were, they were truer than the refutation of 
Cabeus, grounded on the false principle that ‘‘every physical 
agent determines for itself a certain sphere of activity, beyond 
which it cannot have any influence.” 

But the interesting question remains, to whom is due the first 
suggestion that intelligence may be conveyed by magnetism or 
electricity ? Strada attributed it to the celebrated Cardinal Bembo, 
the secretary of Leo X. But Bembo, who died in 1547, was a 
historian and literary character, and would hardly be likely to 
form so new a conception of a purely scientific kind. 

The earliest work in which we have been able to trace the de- 
scription of the supposed telegraph is the celebrated Natural Magic 
of the Neapolitan Baptista Porta, published in the year 1589. 
This work is a collection of all that was most wonderful in the 
sciences then aroused from a long sleep in Italy. His seventh 
book is on the ‘‘ Wonders of the Magnet.” In the preface he 
enumerates these wonders, such as the mariner’s compass, the 
perpetual motion, and the sympathetic needles. ‘ I do not fear,” 
he says, ‘‘ that with a long absent friend, even though he be con- 
fined by prison walls, we can communicate what we wish by 
means of two compass needles circumscribed with an alphabet.” 
A few lines before we find him mentioning with great respect 
Marco Polo, the source of some of his information. But in the 
eighteenth chapter of the same book we get more probably to the 
origin of the notions in question. The fact that if a magnet be 
placed beneath a table it will affect a magnetic needle above the 
table, in spite of the intervening matter, is mentioned by Porta 
with much wonder. This is the experiment which seems to have 
suggested the power of two magnetic needles to act upon each 
other at a distance, even though prison walls intervened. And 
strange to say, this experiment may be traced back to the great 
St. Augustine. ‘+ Novit hoc experimentum Divus Augustinus,” says 
Porta, and an exact description will accordingly be found in 
Augustine’s treatise De Civitate Dei, a work believed to have been 
begun A.D. 413. 

It is the fashion in these days to fall into raptures of wonder 
and exultation over the magnetic telegraph, but it is not we who 

_have first wondered. Pliny counted the loadstone as the most 
wonderful thing in nature. ‘ Quid enim mirabilius?” he asks. “ Tron 
is the strongest thing in nature, and yet before the magnet it 
becomes docile,” he reflects: ‘‘ cedit, et patitur mores.” All ages, 
then, have shared in the intelligent wonder excited by the powers 
of magnetism. It is only the riper inspections of this age that have 
carried out to the letter the anticipations of former ages. ‘The 
telegraph of the present time tends to assume exclusively the form 
most nearly analogous to the coneeptions of Porta. ‘The earliest 
attempts at an electric telegraph, as Mr. Dodd well relates, were 
made with frictional electricity, which is not applicable to the 








purpose. Then galvanism was studied, and the conducting powers 
of metallic wires became understood. Now, the most improved 
telegraphs consist essentially of a magnet moved in front of one 
end of a wire, and a magnetic needle which is thereby made to | 
move in front of the other end of the wire. And though a wire | 
is quite indispensable to conduct magnetic influence in one | 
direction, it is a fact that the return current passes back without 
a wire through land and sea, stayed neither by wall nor mountain, | 
as Porta imagined to himself. 

The time is rapidly approaching when Ariel’s girdle will be | 
completed, and signals will be transmitted round the world in a | 
moment. It is idle, perhaps, to suggest that Shakespeare may | 


| 


have had some thought of magnetic communication When he Con. 
ceived that fantastical idea. Certain it is, however, that the 


, conceit of a space-destroying telegraph was ‘“ whispered thorow 


the world with some attention” in his age, and we have thought 
this to be a fact worthy of being a little better known. 





ANOTHER TIGRESS.* 
Mr. Harwoop appears to be a novelist of one character ang 
one idea, neither of them very good. The idea is the extreme 


|dissonance which may exist between the outward or apparent 
: ; : 
; and inner or real life of any human being,—the character, a re 


eyed, innocent-looking, gentle murderess. The last time this young 
lady appeared she was called Lady Flavia, murdered her school. 
fellow or assented to her murder, personated her in a great 
family, and charmed an English country circle with her grace 
gentleness, and espiéglerie. That seemed improbable enough, but 
Mr. Harwood was not contented with the violence of his cop. 
trasted effects. Lady Flavia was, to some extent, rendered 
possible by her education, her heartlessness, and the suddenness 
of her temptations, and Mr. Harwood wanted to show that ap 
angelic being might be criminal though carefully educated, 
exposed to no special temptations, and possessed of decided. 
kindliness of heart. ‘This time, therefore, Lady Flavia appears ag 
Jane Larpent, daughter of the Bishop of Granchester,—who, we 
are carefully informed, was a genuinely pious man,—with a 
thorough training in a strict, but not morose house, large meang 
of her own, and a presence of this kind :— 


“She came a step nearer as she spoke, and the hood of the cloak. 

which she wore fell back, so that the gleam from the lighted window of 
the Canon's house, forming as it did a luminous belt or streak across 
the dark pavement of the cloisters, fell full upon the slender form and on 
the yellow hair that glistened like palest gold in its uncertain radiance, 
It was a vory sweet little face, too, on which the light flickered; not 
beautiful with the beauty that depends on regular features, but very 
youthful and fair, with clear, blue eyes, a delicate purity of complexion, 
and a mouth as innocent as that of a child. A face rather sad, perhaps, 
but good and pleasant to look upon, such as we see now and then in the 
painted windows of cathedrals, shimmering in a golden glory, and 
wrapped in a fervour of passionate devotion; a pure little face withal, 
oval and pale.” 
This delicate little being dresses in sad-coloured costume, has been: 
a member of a Protestant sisterhood, to which her virtues and 
grace brought fame and respect, and when the story opens is 
spending her life in good works among the poor of Granchester: 
An effluence of good goes out from her, an effluence on which 
Mr. Harwood dwells incessantly at intervals throughout his three 
volumes. ‘The people among whom she laboured so ceaselessly 
had called her the Angel of the Poor, worshipped her as no one 
had ever been worshipped in Granchester, and with reason :— 


“The Bishop's daughter was different from others, something brighter 
and better; the halo of her innocence attended her wherever she went, 
like the glory around a saintly head, and there was a charm in her 
least and lightest action that made itself felt even by the dullest natures. 
In narrow alleys, in stifling courts, where humanity festered and stag- 
nated in unwholesome mutual proximity, the coming of this tender, 
meek-eyed girl was welcome as a ray of blessed sunlight. As the up- 
right little figure, slight and low, but active and light of tread, passed 
along the wretched thoroughfares where the homes of the afflicted lay 
the thickest, people stood at their doors to watch it lessen in the distance, 
almost as they would have gazed after the last gleam of a far-off seraph’s 
radiant wings. Sodden drunkards, reeling home to their shameful sleep, 
or bawling noisily in the kennel, found sense enough to slink out of her 
path, ashamed. Shrill women wrangling on the door-step hushed their 
shrewish tongues and ceased the wordy war, at sight of her. The 
rudest were not rude in Miss Jane’s presence; the most reckless were 
quiet, and the querulous became patient, when she was by. ....++++ 
Everywhere the gentle influenco did good, in tho same grad 
almost imperceptible manner in which the soft on-coming of spring gives 
life and fruitfulness to tree, and herb, and flower. Aged eyes, bleared 
and dim, brightened at the sight of Miss Jane as they brightened at 
nothing else. Poor crones, bedridden and blind, knew her light step 
among a thousand, and blessed it as it crossed the threshold of their 
dwellings. Bold-faced girls, with an ill-omened taste for cheap finery, 
and an equally ill-omened antipathy to work, were more manageable by 
Miss Jane than by any one else, and were stopped, many a time, at the 
first step of that fatal downward progress that Hogarth sketched, 
stopped by that tender little hand, so ready to help.” 


A more beautiful character it would be hard to draw, and its 
beauty is carefully maintained. Even in the Protestant convent, 
so full of bickerings and jealousies and pettinesses, Jane Larpent’s 
presence brings peace and strength and the impulse of self- 
devotion, soured old maids restrain their tongues, and ambitious 
women leave off struggling for supremacy. Yet at this very time 
this fair young girl, with a pure face and purer influence, had 
borne a baby to a lover of nineteen, had murdered the child when 
weeks old, and had signed away her fortune to conceal her guilt. 


The careful training had been no protection, nor the intellectual 





* Miss Jane, the Bishop's Daughter. By Jobn Harwood. London: R chard Bentley 
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power, nor the wealth ; Jane Larpent was a saint and murderess 
of a specially heartless sort. A hypocrite, of course? No. Mr. 
Harwood is careful to describe how real and thorough her work 
was, how ardently it was performed, how unconscious was much of 
the influence she exerted. A victim, then, tosudden temptation ? 
No, not as to the murder, at all events, for she had ample means 
to provide secretly for the child, was entirely undiscovered, and 
actually came over from France to England with it before she 
killed it. ‘Then repentant? No; for when a clergyman, who 
loved her, accidentally read the confession of a woman who had 
witnessed the murder, and questioned Jane about it, she tempted 
him, by appearing to return his love, to the edge of a cliff, and, 
gently blinding his eyes with her hands, pushed him over, and 
went on as before, spreading the effluence of her goodness, meet- 
ing a formal accusation with childlike serenity, pardoning her main 
enemy in the dock, and nearly upsetting the verdict by her adroit 
defence. No theory, except the possible co-existence of two 
characters in one person, neither of which can affect the other, 
can explain Jane Larpent. She is a moral monster, at once 
pious and impious, kindly and cruel, good and wicked, brave 
and timid, a murderess and one who brings grace to 
all with whom she comes in contact. She is like 
Gustave Doré’s fiends, a being made up of bits of reptiles 
and parts of men, crocodiles’ heads, seraphs’ wings, snakes’ 
tails, owls’ eyes, and women’s breasts, and the interest she 
produces,—for she is interesting,—is the interest produced by his 
devices, a faintly horror-struck curiosity to see how the figure has 
been composed. If that were the end Mr. Harwood proposed to 
himself, the creation of a witch, we should not quarrel with his 
art, any more than with Gustave Doré’s ; but we suspect he means 
to present Jane Larpent as a possible figure, a suspicion deepened 
by his plagiarisms from the incidents in the trial of Constance 
Kent. She isnot possible, except as a monster, for she is made up 
of qualities which cannot co-exist, more especially unselfishness 
and selfishness, each in their strongest form. As a monster she 
is harmless, but as a possibility she deepens one of the worst 
tendencies of the day,—a disposition to believe that virtue and 
viciousness are to a large extent accidents ; that John Wesley's say- 
ing about the criminal, ‘‘ But for the grace of God there goes John 
Wesley,” ought to be interpreted, “‘ But for circumstances there 
goes John Wesley,” that in fact there is no such thing as 
character at all, but only a bundle of qualities and dispo- 
sitions, with no free will to act as withe. ‘The offence is the 
worse, because Mr. Harwood has dramatic power of one sort 
almost to perfection. We never remember a novel in which the 
secret was kept so well up to the end, led up to, yet concealed with 
such a superabundance of artistic power. He might use that 
faculty better than in spreading in society doubts whether educa- 
tion has any value, charity any sanctifying force, the clearest laws 
of physiognomy any meaning whatever. Crime is not necessarily 
associated with ugliness; but could the child-like innocence of 
look on which he dwells so much remain, even if only an inherited 
look, with a girl who, bred amid Jane Larpent's associations, had 
borne and murdered an uniawful child ? 

We must add, for fear of error, that the book is, in the ordinary 
sense, perfectly pure. 


r r r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——»——__ 

Elia, By Charles Lamb. A new edition. (Belland Daldy.) The 
Last Essays of Elia, By Charles Lamb. A new edition. (Bell and 
Daldy.)—These two pretty and cheap volumes of Charles Lamb's 
inimitable essays are amongst the best reissues of the day. The second 
volume has a very humorous preface written by Lamb himself in the 
assumed person of a surviving friend,—a preface which he was per- 
suaded to withdraw from the original edition, and for having imbued 
which with so grand an air of patronage, the Brighton Herald 
with delightful stupidity has reproached his modern editor with 
bad taste. In it Lamb has attributed to himself “a horror, which 
he carried to a foible, of looking like anything important or paro- 
chial.” He was shocked at some charity children curtseying, as ho 
thought, in an especial manner to him. “They take me for a visiting 
governor,” he muttered earnestly, What would he have muttered in 
acknowledging this profound but muddle-headed act of obeisance on the 
Part of the editor of the Brighton Herald? Perhaps he would have 
— “They take me for a distinguished member of the Zimes’ 
staff.” 

The Serious Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited by Samuel Lucas, M.A. 
With Preface by Thomas Hood the younger. The Comic Poems of 
Thomas Hood. Edited by Samuel Lucas, M.A. With Proface by 
Thomas Hood the younger. (E. Moxon and Co.)—Theso are very 
Pretty and convenient editions of a poet whose beauty and pathos will 


| 


live longer than even his fun, good as that fun is. Each contains a 
fine profile engraving of the poot. But while there is no notice that we 
can find that these editions are only selections, it is quite certain that 
many of Hood's most beautiful sonnets are omitted from The Serious 
Poems, for what reason we cannot at all understand. By far the most 
beautiful sonnet he ever wrote, beginning, — 
“Tt is not death that somotime in a sigh, 

This eloquent breath shall take its speechless flight ; 

That sometime these bright sta:s that now reply 

In sunlight to the sun shall set in night,” 
is wanting. The almost equally fine one on “Tho Truo Silence” is 
wanting, and several others. What is the reason of this? Surely the 
edition should be called a selection rather than an edition of his “serious 
poems,” if any, however few, for which a student of Hood would at 
once look, are omitted. 

Legends of a State Prison, or Visions of the Tower. By Patrick 
Scott. (Bentley.)—Mr. Scott writes fluently and sometimes gracefully, 
his thoughts are often far above the average of modern verso, and he 
has gone thoroughly into his very interosting subject. But when wo 
have said all this, we have not shown much cause for ranking his volume 
high in the poetical world, and we are afraid that we cannot add to that 
sentence. 

Micah the Priestmaker. A Handbook on Ritualism, By T. Binney. 
(Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—With the exception of the discovery 
that Micah was the first Ritualist, we find little novelty in this volume. 
Mr. Binney has read The Directorium, and The Church and the World, 
and the Church Times, and the other newspapers passim, and has been 
to St. Alban’s. But if every man who has done tho same were to write 
a book on the subject, and repeat the arguments which have been 
advanced on both sides, our whole literature would be taken up with 
descriptions of coloured dresses and discussions about the exact period 
at which the second year of Edward VI.'s reign began and ended. “* 

A Tale of Ludlow Castle, By the Rev. W. W.Skeat, M.A. (Bell and 
Daldy.)—A ballad poem in tho style of Scott, and written with much of 
Scott’s spirit. In one instance, too, a line of Scott's has slipped into Mr. 
Skeat’'s narrative :— 

“Hurled to the ground rolled man and horse.” 

If Mr. Skeat will turn to the “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” where the 
meeting between Lord Cranstoun and William of Deloraine is described 
—woe think it is the second canto—he will find that he has been fore- 
stalled by the great magician. Yet we do not wish Mr. Skeat to alter 
his line. The coincidence merely shows that he has studied Scott with 
the zeal of an admirer, and has unconsciously reproduced one of the 
turns of expression which he was trying to emulate. 

The Panic of 1866, with its Lessons on the Currency Act. By Robert 
Baxter. (Longmans.)—Tho conclusion drawn by Mr. Baxter from the 
panics of 1847, 1857, and 1866, and from the palliative measures 
adopted on each of those occasions, is that the Currency Act is a check 
on our commercial activity. He would have the Issue Department of 
the Bank of England transferred to the Government, and he would 
modify the present restriction on the issue of notes above fifteen millions 
by allowing Government securities to be substituted for gold. This is 
in effect taking no security for the convertibility of the note at all, except 
the security of the good sense of the Bank Directors. 

The Twin Records of Creation, or Geology and Genesis; their Perfect 
Harmony and Wonderful Concord. By George W. Victor le Vaux.— 
(Lockwood and Co.)—Mr. le Vaux professes to read the Mosaic narra- 
tive by the light of science, while taking up a position which will disarm 
those who will be orthodox at all hazards. We are glad to find that he 
can profess to harmonize geology and Genesis, and that in order to do 
so he can abandon the literal interpretation which is so often thrust on 
us as conclusive, or held up as the only safeguard against unbelief. On 
this point, however, we need not dwell. We can recommend Mr. le 
Vaux as an ablo and interesting guide to a popular appreciation of 
geological science. There are many illustrations in his book which will 
be of much the same service. Perhaps he would do well not to attri- 
bute Pope’s Homer to Homer, Pope's imitations of Horace to Horace, and 
Pope's Messiah to Steele, for this really looks as if he had some spite 
against Pope, and for that wo can find no reason. 

Life's Work as It Is; or, the Emigrant's Home in Australia. By a 
Colonist. (Sampson Low.)—Under the guise of a story this book pre- 
sents us with a picture of emigrant life in South Australia, and tells us 
how to get a passage thither. We do not know whether the presence 
of such a work in the house was the cause of the reviewer's little boy 
expressing a sudden desire to go to Australia, and putting various awk- 
ward questions about the style of living which could best be answered by 
the colonist. It is certain that tho Colonist does answer such questions, 
though somewhat indirectly, and does convey a good deal of information, 
though it is saddled with comments by a comic Irishman. 











The Unity of Truth. A Devotional Diary. Compiled from tho 
Scriptures and other sources. By the Author of Visiting my Relations. 
(Triibner.)—We have not much to say about this little work, the quota- 
tions in which are indeed eminently suggestive. Its plan is to give a 
text of Scripture for each day in the year, and to follow up the text by 
a passage from some one author, whether ancient or modern. Some- 
times the selections are good, and the coincidences between authors of 
very different minds most happy. But thisis rather the exception than 


the rule. 
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The Adventures of Diletto, a Little Exiled Prince. A Fairy Tale. By 
$.I. Emery. (Dean and Son.)—The story of a little spoiled prince who 
once tried to kill a white rabbit, and was in consequence carried off into 


to Arabia; being miserably cold in the first country, plunged into the 
Geysers in the second, and the prey of desert robbers in the third; but 
always under the eyes of a fairy who wished to teach him a lesson, who 


Méritens would incur 


Fairyland ; was banished first to Greenland, then to Iceland, and then | to the bristling facts 


finally restored him to his parents, and let him marry the white rabbit. 
Of course the white rabbit is a little princess in disguise, and the fairy 
tale is a moral tale in a disguise that is even flimsier. 
merits, and when placed in the hands of the contemporaries of the little 


prince will probably answer its purpose. 

Histoire de la Republique d' Athénes. 
Méritens. (Triibner)—Madame de Méritens 
Mrs. Markham. 


Par Madame Hortense A. de 


She does her work agreeably, and with accuracy so 
far as we have examined it in detail, but she is true to her nationality. 
A lady who refers her readers to the Novum Organum for a further sketch 
of Greek philosophy, who says of Homer and the siege of Troy “ il est 


duced by the earth at 


Yet it has its 


amusant de chercher un moment l'histoire chez le podte,” 
speculates as to whether Sappho had “une existence do 


Sappho is lost, so far at least as dates are concerned, and Madame 


mistake, too, as to the origin of Pegasus, which was not the horae 


and who 
mestique,” 


would hardly be accepted by severe English governesses as a safg ide 


of history. A girl who stops reading to think of 


de 
She makes a 


pro- 


fresh blame by not giving dates. 


the stroke of Neptune’s trident. 


Lhe Topographical Directory of Great Britain and Ireland, B 
Francis Stephens. (Routledge.)—This book must have given its com. 
piler infinite trouble, and it can be but of limited service. 


It seems to 


contain the name of every village in the United Kingdom, or at least of 





an enormous proportion of the whole number. We missed two or three 
is apparently a French | names, and no doubt most people would miss some two or three familiar 

to them, and to them only. The book will answer well for legal phra- 

seology, where Newcastle is not enough, but must be describad ag the 
borough of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in the county of Northumberland, or 
perhaps at even greater length, for the sake of the copyists. 





= 
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Longman and Co.—On the Influence of Light, by Dr. 
¥F. Winslow; Allina Grey, by G. M. S'erne; The Keys 
of St. Peter, by Ernest de Bunsen; White's Poems ; 
Greek Syntax, by the Rev. F. W. Farrar. 

Rivington and Co.—An Outline of Logic, by the Rev. 
France's Garden; Sermons on Sin, by the Rev. Orby 
Shipley ; Church Seasors and Present Times, by G. C. 

arris, 


Tribner and Co.—Joubert’s Thoughts; First Years in 
Europe, by George H. Calvert. 

E. Moxon and Co.—Hood’s Comic Poems; Hood's 
Serious Poems. 

Robert Hardwicke—Hardwicke’s Crown Peerage; 
Holiday Excursions of a Naturalist. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—Mr. Wynward’s Ward, by 
Holme Lee, 2 vols.; The Claverings, by Anthony 
Trollope, 2 vols. 

Saunders, Otley, and Co.—TIdols of Clay, by Mrs. 
Gordon Smythies, 3 vols. 

Sampson Low and Co.—Low's Handbook to the 
Charities of London. 

F. Blackwood and Sons—Handy-Book of Meteorology, 
by Alexander Buchan. 

Jackson, Walford, and Co.—Memorials of the Clay- 
ton Family, by T. W. Aveling. 

George Phipps—A Supplement to the Old Testament 
Seriptures, by Alexander Vance. 

Adams and Francis—Shorn Relics. 

Williams and Norgate—Land and Labour of India, 


by W. N. Lees. 

W. H. Allen and Co.—The Moghul Empire, by H. G. 
Keene. 

Deighton, Bell, and Co.—The Doctrine of the Spirit, 
by the Rev, Alfred Barry. 

Macmillan and Co.—Questions for a Reformed Par- 
liament. 

Elliot Stock—The Mystery of Growth, and Other 
Discourses, by the Rev. E. White. 

J. Falconer, Dublin—The Irish People and the Irish 
Land, by Isaac Butt. 

Gibbs «nd Co, Sydney—The Poets and Prose Writers 
of New South Wales. 

Thomas Richards, Sydney—Literature in New South 
Wales, by G. B. Barton. 








It is particularly requested that all applications 
Sor copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
eiiemel 40 the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Hlalf-Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, Gd. by 
post, 7d. 


NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS.—The Editor cannot under- 
take the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
he cannot avail himself, It is suggested that Cor- 
respondents and Contributors should keep Copies 
of such Documents as they value. 








READING CASES, 


FOR 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or News- 
Agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 


ICOLLS’ GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED, and tieir Two Guinea Melton Cloth 
Overcoats, are patronized by travellers all over the 
world. Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, Que Guinea. 
H. J.and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; aud 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


HE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—The miost scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced; re- 
stores to their no: mal condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. It is a specifi 
for debility of all kinds, aud from its containing, among 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
rove highly beneticial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
rice 8s. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co., 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
E.C., London. 








REAKFAST.—EPPS'S COCOA 
(also called EPPS'S HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA). 


The very agreeable character of this preparation bas 
rendered it a general favourite. Invigorating and 
sustaining, with a refined and grateful flavour de- 
veloped by the special mode of Preparation applied, 
this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage for break - 
fast by thousands who never used Cocoa before. “Cocoa 
stands very much higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. Has- 
sall says, ‘and contains every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body. 

It is made simply by pouring boiling water or milk 
on the preparation as sold. 41b., $lb., and Llb. packets. 








Just published, 2d; sent by the Author for3 stamps. 

GLINESS and BEAUTY; being a 

Pamphlet descriptive of articles and means used 

for improving the appearance. By ALEX. ROSS, 248 
High Holborn, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 64, 

53 6d, and 10s 6d.; sent by post for 54, 54, and lid 

stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, aud 
all Chemists. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns 

cured in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS'S 

CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 

Corn in a few hours, removing the very root. Price 43 ; 

sent by post for 60 stamps. 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.~ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis 7 Sold at 3s 6d, 5s Gd, and 10s 6d; sent free 
for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immeliately it is used. It is perma- 
nent, aud perfectly naturalin efe:t. Price 33 éd, 53 6d, 
and 10s 6d; sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps; 
and all Chemists. 














i AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, London. —ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 10s 6d; sent for 54, 84, aud Lit stamps. Had of 
all Chemists, 


paris REMOVER.—AIl Diseases of 

the Skin are improved by one dose of ALHX. 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
redness, sallowness, c. Yd and 7s 6d; or post for 4) 
and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 218 High Holbora, 
London, and all Chemists. 


A LEX. ROSS’S ENAMEL (as used by 

Madame VESIRIS).—All Imperfections of the 
Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 
produced to the face. Price ls Gd, sent for stamps. 
248 High Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


| oe COLOUR WASH.—By washing 

the head with this beautifully perfumed Wasi, 
in seven or ten days the hair assumes its original colour, 
and remains so byan occasional using. 10s 6d, seut for 
stamps. ALEX, ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, 
and ull Chemists. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 

Manufactured by LIEBIG'S EX TRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Marklaue, London. Tue only 
sort authorized to be called by the above name, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certi ficate is on every 
jar. Superior and ecouo:nical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, and children. Taken with rice, 
arrowrvot, sago, &c., au agreeable and mosc ellicieut 
substivute for cod-liver oil. It keeps for years and in 
any climate. Sold by Fortnum, Masou, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse and Blackwel!, all Chemists, Italian 
Warebousemen, Grocers, and wholesale by the Cum- 
pany. 

















PURE WATER, 
THE PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
WATER FILTERS 
Are the simplest and most etfeciual puritiers of water. 
They are easily cleaned, very durable, and strongly re- 
commended by the highest medical authorities. 
Prospectus free. ‘ 





T. ATKINS and SON, 62 Fleet street E.C. 


————— re 
HANDELIERS in BRONZE ana 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LiBRagy 
CanpeLabra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormoly. 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
sostniniclbsiiptubasiintentireccamimuamiatin ef | 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustreg for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 L5g, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, Euglish and Foreigu, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and ie Orders promptly exe. 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manuilactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—LKstablished 1807, 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, Best Quality. Upwards of 30) differeat 
Shapes constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any pattera on approval, 
at T. H. FILMERand SON’S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 34 aad 35 
Charles street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue seut 
post-free, 


— of the excellent vintage of 1864 

at 123 per dozen, £5 10s per half-hhd., or £10 per 
hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of sutticient boly to improve 
by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn 
hill, and 145 New Boad street, Loudou; and Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon and 
six-gallon casks, each complete with tap aud vent-peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the cou- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON aud 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Loud street; aud 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 




















DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1335. 
K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 33 8. each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towus in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label; 
cork branded *‘ Kinahau’s LL Whisky.” 


P=Psine. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSIN 1; LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for admiuistering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by 1. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 33, 53, and lus each. Lozeuges ia 
boxes at 2s 6d aud 436d eaca. Pepsiae Glodules lu 
boitles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and Us 6d each. 


‘'y ONIC BIT TERS—=- 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatadle aad 
Wholesome, is WATEKS’ QUININE WINK. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Coutectioners, &e., at 503. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS anil WLLLIAMS, 2 
Martiu’s lane, Cannon street, London. 


[aeons FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—tLhe Medical Profession for Tuirty Years nave 
approved of this pure solution of Maguesia as the best 
remedy fur Acidity of tue Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Ludigestion; aud as the best mill 
aperieut for delicate Coustitutions, especially adapted tuc 
Ladies, Children, and Lufauts. —DIN NEP ORD aud J,, 
Chemists, 172 New oud street, Londou; aad of ail 
other Chemists throughout the world. 
STARCH MANUFACTURURS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
YLENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is : 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lauudress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; ; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUON aud CO., Glasgow and Londoas 
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7 small useful set, guaranteed of first 
fish and durability, as follows :— 














of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and [ 


done by the patent process, 


( 


all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S, 
at prices that are remuuerative only because 





aE - 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §8., 
LE when Plated by the patent process of 
BU Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
ene best article next to sterling silver that can be 
pho bo such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
werraibie test can it be distinguished from real 


quality for 


Total..secesseseee./9 199129013 9 614173 
Any article tobe had singly at the same prices. An 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative num 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in tha world, 
BURTON’s, 

of the large- 


ber 
Coffee Sets, Dish 
-iqueur Frames, 
&c, at rroportionate prices, All kinds of re-plating 


































SPECTACLES. EBENTORES at 5. and 6 
PERFECTLY ADAPTED by the CENT.—CEYLON CoP. Y (Limited). aad 
VISOMETER. Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the Dreecrors. 


EACH EYE—these y Lawrorp Actanp, Esq., C 


hairman. 
Duncan James Kay, E 


Major-General Heury Pel- 3q. 
uiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so as to pre- | ham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME O1.D AGE. | Harry George Gordon, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 
From Patncrpat Sim Davin Brewstar. George Ireland, Esq. 


“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom’s apparatus for Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 











= ; | 48certaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
$8e/.d)ag 2% | fitting them with suitabl pectacles or eye » and | The Directors are Prepared to ISSUE DEREN- 
25S) ZS | FS |S | there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those | TURES on the following terms, viz.:—For one year, at 
Ss ae/5 = |37E | purposes.” Prices most moderate 5 Per cent. ; for three years, at 5}; and for five years 
aS%, © | RE M52] SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., | and upwards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 
=6 | and 98 Prince's street, Edinburgh. (Applications for perticulars to be sinede at the Office 
|e | ee, of the Company, merston Buildings, Old Broad 
Host aeedleea (THE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK | *eet, London, —_ = 
a... hes oe fae 0 PVES.—The prickly, satery, ond baralog sonse- SOM, Gosnstory, 
12 Ta eee ee ) OL 15 tions 80 injurious to the eyes caused by the use of gas mN']' .) T 
n nol emebagban = : . oa 4 on i ey = : and other artificial lights, are entirely obviated by RIEN TAL BANK CORPORATION, 
| my ~ate gales F 01 901 201 50 | SALOM'S Her MAJESTY'S READING LAMP Price | 1951 Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1 rex dpoons, gilt bowis..|0 10 00 19 oa ag 13 6 | from 10s 6d. Catalogues gratis. 144,000, "NP CAP Hal, 1,500005 “raworve fund, 
6 Feg Spoons, g |0 600 800 800 90| SALOM and Co. 137 Regent street, London, W., 1000, 
2 Sauce a weer, oo 0 900 10 6/0 11 9 | 8nd 93 Prince's street, Edinburgh. Chai 4 or Dirgcrors. 
Sian, gilt bowls . l $40 400 4 00 46 = Deputy-Chairmau-WILTa eee eek rte ST. ie 
: ilt bow 80 200 200 23 : "Reid. Ka 
ifire suprones'..0 260 39 310 23] BENSON'S WATCHES & CLOCKS, Dianean James Rd Kay, | toe Bobere Haid, ay 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers....|1 ¢ 011001 10 01 10 0 By special appointment to : Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esa. r 
1 Butter Knife,,.......... j0 P. 60 $ 00 560 60 H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
1 Soup Ladle seereesesere | 7 : . " : 4 i. bs 4 7" : Prize Medal, London, Class 33; Dublin, Class 10, Bankers—The Bunk of Englaud ; the Union Bank of 
1 Sagar Bifter ............ WATCHES—Chronomoters, Keyless, Repeaters, Chro- London. 


nographs, d&e. 
Dining and Drawing 
Churches, &c. 
JEWELLERY—Specialities in Monograms, Crystals, 
Diamonds, and Fine Gold. 
PLATE, and WORKS of ART in Bronze, by leading 


Artistes, 
PRICES and DESCRIPTIONS, see Illustrated Pam- 
phlet, post free. 
Watches and Clocks sent to all parts of the world. 
J. W. BENSON » 25 Old Bond Street. 


Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, 


_ The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at —-, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office, They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Ladian Government paper, the receipt o: 
interest, dividends, Pay, pensions, &c., and the etfecting 
of remittances between the above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 


CLOCKS—For Rooms, Carriages, 

































Seveuies, pepeito at 10 days’ notice, aud also for longer periods, 
ness of the sale: Hill the terms for which may be ascert@iued on application 
ase | 3 cle 58 and 60 Ludgate 2d at their office, . “ PP . 
| z s s & z=. P Paris Exhibition, 1867, English Section, Class 23. oan ——. 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
ws S ne T , “ ‘ . 
Ivory Handles, | wa 124183 | Spenser TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES _Threaducodle street, Loudon, L967. = 
} ~ yy Als Al ' ‘ 
iss/8s]§ OF THE SeutH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
fae "| S@10 FRENCH GOVER NMEN 7. COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
joan Letters of Credit and Bills issued Adelaide and 
[ee | ee | meee waa : = -elters of Credit and Bills issued u aide an 
ls 48 daj)sda. CENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT Lowest Upon the pringipal towns in South Australia Drafis 
8}-inch ivory handles ......++....113 0 10 6 50 |. PRICES. hegotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 
$}inch fine ivory balance handles... 1g 0 /:4 O15 9 The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- Scotland ; National Bauk, [reland ; and at the Company's 
4-inch ivory ay aod cog coors 2] O +4 z : 9 penny “Havannah” specially recommended. Ottices, 54 Old Broad street, Loudon. 
4-inch fineivory handles...... se-- 28 0 20 0 6 . “ , 
4-inch finest oo ivory handles. 35 09 27 0 12 9 109 Strand, W.C. RB SMLt H, Manager. =e __ WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

i ferules......00.. (4 35 0/13 6 ‘ yar ~ 
fn 5 ly silver forules 33 04s 0 18 6 INFECTIOUS DISEASES PREVENTED CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....\; 0/7 6 BY TAE USE or : Every one should therefure provide against them. 
Silver handles of any pattern......, 0 l21 oO SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, £1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 PER WEEK 

while Laid up by Luj ury, caused by 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. ACCIDENT OF AN Y KIND 
and Forks, per Dozen, | } This unrivalled Skin Soap, if used daily, imparts a clear Riding Sef : : - 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 
bone handles ......... eooee 11 0/8 6/2 6 | and healthy appearance, and acts as an effectual preven- 
Ditto balance handles... ... | soeee 23 0 17 014 6 | tive of infectious diseases. See medical testimouy, aud | May be secured by wo Payment of from £3 to 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders . +618 0 15 6/4 & the Lancet, &e., &e. Ee . 0 08 to | “ 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles. 12 619 613 6 To be had in Tablets 6d and 1s each, of all Chemists, | RAILWAY PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


and forks, and 
forks and carvers, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoin 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a C ATA 
LOGUE i It contains upwar. 


Stoves, Fenders, 
Ranges, Lamps, 
Kettles, Clocks, 


Marble Chimney-pieces, 
Gaseliers, Tea Trays, 
Table Curlery, Batha, Toilet 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteals, Bedding, Bed-roon 
binet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Pria 4, and Plan 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street 
W.;1, 14,2, 3, and 4 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London, 

NS 


Kitehe 


Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted j 

London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor St., Geosveaor sq 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Imp: 
great reduction in prices. 

M®*. EPHRAIM MOS 

SURGEON-DENTIS l', 9 Grosvenor street, Gros 

Veuor square. Sole inventor and exclusive patentee o. 


ber gum. No wires or 


Specitic Sravity of cork, 
durability beyond any yet Produced. 
hesive, render Support to the adjvining teeth, are 
ou & perfectly painless Principio, and supplied at 
es Within the reach of all. 
this 
es complete enunciation and Perfect mastication, 
Consultation free. 





Observe,—No connection with avy one of the sawe name. 


R. HOW A 

& DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP LION ARLIFICLAL 
TeetH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
hey 80 perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to bs 


Vecayed teeth 
12 mastication, 


52 Fleet street—-At home from 10 till 5, 


Wiliam S. BURTON, GENERAL 


Nlustrations of his unrivalled Stock of St+r- 
Nickel Silver and 
, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 


Newman street ; #, 5, and 6 Perry s 


ficial Teeth on a Soft, elastic, chemically prepared 

b Y unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, and com- 
fortable than any yet introduced, and are about the 
thus combining lightness and 
They are seif- 


Clergymen, Leeturers, and Public Speakers will tind 
sysiem particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 


RD, SURGEON. 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
of the new plated fish-eating knives aud 


t- 


s 


Urns and 
Ware, 


2 
8 


’ 


tant improvement, and 


ELY, 


f 


NJ) ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
4 













































and Wholesale of 
W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
London. 


RAGRANT SOAP.— 

The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 

is famed for its delightful fragrance and beueticial effect 
on the skin. 

Manufacture: by J. C. and 

the Self-Fitting Candles. 


Italian Warehousemen, 
*,.* Use no other. 
SACCHARATED WHEAT PHOs. 
PHATES, recommended by Dr. Tituury Fox.~A 
Dietetic Preparation supplying an important deticiency, 
in the ordinary food of Invalids and Children, ESPE-~ 
CIALLY in BREAD and MILK. Sold in bottles at 1s, 
2s, aud 3s Gd each. None genuine without Trade Mark, 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, aud 124 
Southampton row, London, W.C. 
Agents—Bell and Co., Chemists, Oxford street : 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon street ; Blake, Sandford, 
aud Co., Chemists, Piccadilly. 


The oldest established and largest Company in the 
World insuring agaiust 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

64 Cornhill, E.c, ; and 10 Regent street, S.\V, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER. 
PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited), 


PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 
animal charvoal. The latest Patented filter in general 
use, and requiring when once fixed no attention wha. 
ever, Patronized and used by Her Majesty the Queen 
at Osborue, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, tio 
élite of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 
Guards’, Middlesex, st. George's, German, and London 
Hospitals, and at the Regent's Park and Tower Ba;- 
racks, and numerous institutions, breweries, <c. 

Professor Frankland, V.R.S., in his analysis of the 
waters for December, 1346, iu the report to the Ragis- 
trar-General, states, “ With regard to the filtration of 
this water [New River] through animal charcoal, it wil! 
be observed that, although the total daily domestic 
supply of «a house on Haverstock Hill has passed 
through the same filter for seven months, the animal 
charcoal still retains practically unimpaired its Power of 
abstracting organic impurities.” 

*.* The above filter wag supplied by this Company. 

The filters may be seen in Operation, and fall particu- 
lars obtained, on application to the Secretary, at the 
offices, 157 Strand, London, W.C. (four doors from. 
Somerset House), 


PARTRIDGE ANDCOOPE 
STATLONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEKT STREET, corner of Chancery lane, B.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Pricss, aud 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20a, 

CREAM or BLUE Nore PAPER, 3s, 43, an] 63 
per ream, 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 28 ani 2s 64 par ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MaDi FUOULSUAP, 83 6d per 


reain. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream, 
RED NOTE, 48 aad 6s 6d per rean 














J. FIELD, Patentees of 
Sold by Chemists, Oil aud 
and othars, 


See name on each tablet. 





ce 
§‘OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.— 

4 This ELeganr and Fraaranr Vit is universally 
in high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoriug aud beautifying the Human Hair, 
For Children it ig invaluable, as forming the basis of a 
beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s 6d, 78, lus Gd, equal 
to four small, and 21s per bottle. Sold by Chemists aud 
Perfumers. *,* Ask for RUWLAN DS’ MACASSAR 


OLL. 
[ OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—UNIVERSAL PATRONAGE —Let ail sut- 
ferers, for general or local diseases, tuke heart and follow 
the wake of thousands, who ascrive their restoration to 
health to the use of these noble remedies. Rheumatism 
inthe muscles or joints, gouty pains, neuralgic tortures, 
cramps, and spasmodic twitches, depart under the ap- 
propriate employmeut of Holloway’s Ointment aud Pilis, 
Bad legs, all kind of ulvers, sores, wounds, burns, 
Pimples, cutaneous intlammations, aud dropsical swell- 
ing-, are best met with aud quickest conquered by this 
Oimtment, which happily combines harmiessuess aud 
efficiency. The reputation which Holloway's Viutment 
and Pills bave acquued throughout the habitable globe, 
should induce every afflicted persun tu give them a trial, 
before despairing of relief or abandoning hope. 














BLACK-BORDE 

LETTER-PAPER for MS3., plain, 4s; ruled, 4s 94 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, ——" 5s; ruled, 53 6d per rean. 

CREAM or BLUE EN VELOPBS, 4s 6d, ds td, and 
78 Gd per 1,000, 


CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000, 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is 
Per 10y, 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 24 per doz. 

Au ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISL of Lukstande, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writi Cases, &c., post free. 

Established 1841, 





INDIGESTION. 


Gentle Aperieut aud Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles Is iid, 23 9d, and 11s, 
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Miss BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, No. 7, for MAY, price 1s. 


Steak: 2&2. ¥ st &. 
A London Magazine conducted by M. E. Brappon. 

ConTENTS FOR May:—1. Birds of Prey: a Novel, by 
the Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret,” &c., illustrated 
by M. Ellen Edwards. Book the Fifth: Relics of the 
Dead. Chapter IV. Glimpses of a Bygone Life. Book 
the Sixth: The Heiress of the Haygarths. Chapter I. 
Disappointment,—2. The Months: May, illustrated by 
Alfred Thompson.—3. English Pictures and Picture - 
Dealers, by R. Folkestone Williams —4. Letters from 
Lilliput, by George Augustus Sala. I. On Little Dicky- 
Birde.—5. Episodes in the Life of Miss Tabitha Tre- 
noodle, by the Author of “ Mildred’s Wedding.”"—6. At 
Last, illustrated by Thomas Beech.— 7. Literary 
Honours, by Percy Fitzgerald.—8, London Squares, by 
Walter Thornbury. I. Bloomsbury Square and Bedford 
Square.—9. Vers de Société, by J. Francis Hitechman.— 
40. The Dowager-Countess of Jersey, by Mrs. Scoffern. 
—1l1. The Route, illustrated by T. 8S. Seacombe.—12. 
Wizard of the Edge.—13. On a Clifton Pebble, by 
Joseph Hatton.—14. Circe: or, Three Acts in the Life 
of an Artist, by Babington White. Act the Second: 

uem Deus vult perdere, prius demeutat. Scene I. 
Thraldom. II. Visionary Triumphs. 

W.B.—The First Volume of BELGRAVIA, elegantly 
bound in crimson cloth, bevelled boards, full gilt side 
and back, gilt edges, price 7s 64, is now ready. Also 
Cases for binding (2s), designed by Luke Limner. 


Office: Warwick House, Paternoster row, London, E.C. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 89. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MAY. With Illustrations by M. ELLEN Epwakps 
and F, W. Lawson. 





ConTEnNTs. 
‘The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XLVI.—Madame Gordeloup retires from 
British Diplomacy. 
y» XLVIT.—Showing how Things settled them- 
selves at the Rectory. 
» “XLVIIL.—Conclusion, 
British Admirals and their Biographers, 
The Fleet Parsons and the Fleet Marriages. 
Sketches from Berchtesgaden and the Ziller-T hal. 
Stone Edge. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter I.—The Lone Moor. 
y 11—The Wakes. 
» IIL—A Morning Visit. 
+ 1V.—Taking a Character. 
Jephtha’s Daughter. By G. A. Simcox. 
‘The Eagle of the German Empire. 
Blank Verse. 
Siti, Ecper, and Co., 65 Coruhill. 





This day, price Is. 
The MAY NUMBER of 
ves TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CoNTEeNTSs. 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. By the Author of “ Archie 
Lovell.” 


Chap. V.—'The Right Face.” 
n VI.—Katherine. 
” VIL—Steven's Rival. 


» VIIL—A Question for the Future. 
‘Notes on Our Neighbours. 
Ned Loxley’s First Sermon. By Charles Clarke. 
The Omnibus Orator. 
A Lost Name. By J. Sheridan le Fanu, Author of 
“Uncle Silas.” Chapters I. to IX. 
Monsieur Ferrand. A Tale of the Grand Army. 
Going the Rounds. By Edmund Yates. 
A Sketch on & Thumb-Nail. 
A Drive to the Desert. 
The Service of Plate. By Alfred Crowquill. 
Allie Fletcher, By the Author of “ Lilian’s Inheritance.” 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE. 
MAY, 1887. 
CONTENTS. 
A Story of Ghosts. By the Editor. 
Foundling Willie. Part 1, By Agnes Strickland, 
Author of “ The Queens of England.” 
The School of Nature: Traps, Snares, and Missiles. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A, With Illustration. 
An English Girl in France Seventy Years Agu, Chap. 
I. By Beatrice A, Jourdan, 
Yorkshire Evidence upon a Stone-Throwing Assault. 
Ned and Jack. By Edintin. With Llustration by 
Pasquier. 
‘The Will-o’-the-Wisps are in Town. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. With Illustration. 
From the “ Persian Moonshee.” 
—S Words by L. L. B. Music by Alfred Scott 
atty. 
In Memoriam. May 15, 1866, died W. H. Harvey, M.D., 
F.R.8., &c. By the Editor. 
Emblem. By the Kditor. 
The Princess Discontent. With Illustration by Lawson. 
May Memoranda. By the Editor. 


BE. and Davpy, York street, Covent Garden. 
LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, | for 
MAY, 1867. No. DCXIX. Price 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 








Brownlows. Part V. 
Social Ambitions, 
~A Modern Magician. 
Cornelius O'Dowd.—Italy’s Difficulty—Fenians—Some 
Shams of Legislation—The Dutch Auction. 
Transatlantic Fenianisn. 
How to make a Catalogue of Books. 
An Early Peep at the Show. 
The Reform Bill. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
QO’ ERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overlaud Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bag~, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 





DISDERL 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 





[SdEa, Photographic Artist to H.I. 

Majesty the Emperor Napoleon IIL. and the Im- 
perial Family; to H.I. Majesty the Emperor of All the 
Russias; also to H.I. Majesty the Queen of Spain and 
the Royal Family ; to His Majesty the King of Italy; 
to His Majesty the King of Holland; to His Majesty 
the King of Portugal; to the Imperial Academy of 
Music; Photographer of the Palace of the Universal 
Exhibition of 1555, &e. The excellent situation of 
Mr. Disdéri’s Studio enables him to operate regardless 
of the weather. 


ISDERI.—Her Most Gracious 

MAJESTY the QUEEN, their Royal Highnesses 
the DUKE of EDINBURGH, Prince Leopold, Princess 
Louise, and Princess Beatrice have condescended to 
sit for their Portraits to Mr. DISDERI. By the gracious 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen, the Portraits of 
Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses are on sale at 
Mr. Disdéri’s Photographic Establishments in London, 
at 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, Hanover square; in 
Paris, 8 Boulevard des Italiens ; and at all the principal 
Booksellers of Europe. Price: Carte de Visite, 1s; 
coloured, 2s. Drawing-room Portrait, 2s 6d; coloured, 
5a. 








ISDERI.—Their Royal Highnesses the 
PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES have 
honoured with a visit the Studio of Mr. DISDERI, and 
have authorized him the sale of all the Portraits taken 
by him of their Royal Highnesses, as well as those of 
Prince Victor and Prince George. Price: Carte de 
Visite, plain or enamel, 1s; coloured, 23; Cabinet Por- 
trait, 2s 6d. Splendid Portrait of H.R.H., mounted on 
fine-tinted large cardboard, 25 by 194 iuches, price 1 
guinea. 


ISDERIL—ON SALE.—Splendid 
ALBUMS of WINDSOR and OSBORNE, photo- 
graphed by Mr. Disdéri, under the immediate patronage 
and the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 
Historical text by Doyne C. Bel!, Esq. These Albums 
—size, half-sheet columbia, printed in new type, on 
extra thick plate paper—iuclude thirty-five photographs 
of interiors and exteriors, mounted on extra fine-tinted 
cardboard, and most elegantly bound in morocco. 
Price : Royal edition of Windsor and Osborne, in natural 
photography, 20 guineas each; coloured, 40 guineas. 
Apply to Mr. Disdéci, 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, 
Hanover square; and at Paris, 8 Boulevard des Italiens. 


ISDERI.—ON SALE.—TWENTY- 
FOUR STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS of the IN- 
TERIORS and EXTERIORS of WINDSOR and 
TWENTY-FOUR of OSBORNE. The collection com- 
plete, plain, 1 guinea; coloured, 2 guineas, each set. 
Souveuir of Windsor or Osborne. Sixteen plates, pho- 
tographed by Mr. Disdéri, mounted on cloth, and form- 
ing a handsome book, small 8vo, including the Por- 
traits of Her Majesty the Queen aud H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort. Price, plain, 15s ; coloured, 30s. 
ee Views at 53; group of the Orleans Family, 
Os 6d. 
] ISDERI.—NOTICE.—By a New 
Process of Mr. DISDERI'S the CARTE-DE- 
VISITE PORTRAITS are ENLARGED on canvas to 
any size. ‘The public can thus obtain a photographic 
drawing by means of which skilful artists attached to 
the house can, on simple indication—such a3 the colour 
of the complexion, the eyes, anil the hair—obtain a 
splendid and truthful oil painting. Mr. Disdéri’s new 
process is valuable in this respect, thit it avoids the 
tediousness of long sittings, and also adds to the charms 
of oil painting the great advantages of the truthfulness 
and accuracy of photography. Saloons and studios, 
70, 71, 72 Brook street, Hanover square; and for 
Equestrian Portraits, at Hereford Lodge, Gloucester 
road, Old Brompton roai; Paris, 8 Boulevard des 
Italiens; Madrid, and Toulon. 


P ERRY and CO’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLES and SLATES. 











8s. d, 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 
BOSTONITE 0 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE. 


BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 6 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONI'E 0 6 BOOK SLATE 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSIONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Stationers. 


Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, and 
3 Cheapside, London. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrtys. 
The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peratns’ 
names are On wrapper, label, botue, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’" SAUCE. 
Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CKUSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs, BaRctay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Uilmen universally. 


VAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, CURRY, got MULLIGATAWNY 





Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, aud Wholesale of 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, Loudon 





. 


—_., 
DITORSHIP WANTED_a 
Graduate of Oxford, Second-Class Classi 
1852, who has had several years’ experience of ED 
TORIAL MANAGEMENT. is desirous of mestingo= 
an Engagement as EDITOR of a Paper in han 
Country, or regular Contributor to a London ate = 
a omg _— No gy to go abroad ual 
Address, “P.,” care of Mr. G. STREE’ = 
London. | EET, 3) Corahi, 


TERQITY COllrop) lo 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDoy 
—The PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY wi, 
be opened on WEDNESDAY, MAY Ist, under = 
direction of Dr. M. FORSTER, and will be open ant 
during the Session, from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., exeg a 
Saturdays, when it will close at noon, Separate inete > 
tion will be given to each student in the minute as. 
Section and microscopical examination of animal i 
tures, and in the chemical and physical investigg;| os 
of vital phenomena. Fees, for one month, £2 $: fe 
the summer session, £5 53. Apparatus ia provided by 
the College. tiles 
Special arrangements will bs made to enable students 
who are desirous of obtaining such a knowledge of 
Animal Physiology as is requirel for the 2ad B.4. pe 
2ad B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London to 
attend the Laboratory for a few hours Weekly. Fee thor 
this limited course), £3 3:. 
WILSON FOX, M.D., Dean of the Faculty of Medicing 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Coungil, - 

April, 1367. ¢ 

oa - —— $$$ 

RADFIELD. — ST. ANDREWS 
COLLEGE, near READ ING, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

This School will MEEL again after the Easter holj. 
days on WEDNESDAY, the 3th of May, 

For information, apply to the Warden, Rev. THOMAS 
STEVENS, Bradtield, near Readiug, or to the Honorary 
Secretary, J. H. PATLESON, Es}, at his Ch uabers, | 
Klm court, Middle Temple, London. 


wets aed sien losses aaa 
HANOVERIAN LADY, who can 
£ give Good Refereuces, and who has been axcas. 
¢omed to teach English, German, and French, wishes 
to obtain a situation as GOVERNESS in a PRIVATE 
FAMLLY, or in a SCHOOL. 
Address, E. M., 15 Parkfield road, Liverpool. 


TT TRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Caarrerroy, 

Triumphant and brilliant success of the new Comedy- 
Drama. Ou Monday, April 29, aud every eveuing daring 
the week, Her Majesty's servants will parform a new 
Comedy-Dramm, in four Acts, entitled THE GREAT 
CITY, writteu by Audrew Halliday. Principal cha- 
racters by Messrs. C. Warner, C. Harcourt, F. Morton, 
J. Fitzjames, J. C. Cowper, F. Villiers, W. M'Intyre, J. 
Rouse, J. Irving; Misses Madge Robertson, R. G. le 
Thiere, C. Thompson. The new and Cc rafacteristic 
Scenery, by Mr. William leverley, will comprise— 
Charing Cross Terminus—Waterloo bridge—A Man- 
sion in Belgravia—The Gatea of the Workhouse—Tbe 
Jolly Beggars’ Club—London by Night—A realizationof 
Frith’s celebrated picture of “The Railway Station.” 
The music and original overture composed aud arranged 
by Mr. J. H. Tully, Tue charac.er dances arranged 
by Mr. J. Cormack. ‘Tue whole produced under the 
direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. To conclude with the 
Farce of THAT RASCAL JACK. Messrs. J. Neville, C. 
Warner, J. Bedford, and Johu Rousa; Misses Bessie 
Alleyne and C. Taompson. 

Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven. Box 
office opeu from teu to tive daily. 





N SATURDAY, the 4th MAY, 1867, 

a READING will be givenat the MARYLEBONE 
INSTILULION, Edward street, Portman square, oa 
behalf of the BOYS’ HOM aad the GIRLS’ HOME, 
for Destitute Children uot Coavicted of Crime By 
EDMUND MAURICE, Esq., aad GEORGE WILLIAM 
BELL, Esq, at three o'clock precisely. Tithouus and 
ASnone, Tennysoun—The Lost Leader, Robert Browu- 
ing—A Song for the Ragged Schools of Lyadon, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning—How they brought the Good 
News frown Ghent to Aix, Robart Browuing—Lago and 
Cissio—Otuello, Act Il, Sc. 3, Shakesp2are— Miss 
JESSLt¢ F. A. REID, from the Conservatoire, Leipzig: 
pupil of Professor M pschel es, will perform Harpsichord 
Lesson in B Flat, Scarlatti—aud Fautaisie Lupromptu, 
Chopin—on one of Mess-s. Collard and C yllard’s Grand 
Piauvofortes—Dr. Marigoli, Dickeus. 

Aduission, ls. Reserved seats, 2361. Tickets may 
be had at the Boys’ Howe, Regeat’s Park road, N.W.; 
or at the Girls’ Howe, 22 Cuarlotte strezt, Portland 
place, W. 





Will Open on MONDAY, April 2). 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in W ATER 
‘ COLOURS.—Tae SIX LY-THIRD ANNUAL EX- 
HIBLTLON, 5 Pall Mali East, from 9 wil 7. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—lrhe FOURLKENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI TivN 
of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of the 
Freuch and Flemish Sclovls, is NOW OPEN. Admis- 
sion, ls. Catalogue, tid. 


ny r 7" 
T= NATIONAL POR rRAlt 
EXHIBILION at SOULH KENSINGLON will 

be OPEN to the Public oa FRLDAY, MAY 3, 1367. 

Admission on Mondays, Wednesdiys, Tuursiays, 
Fridays, and Siturdays. Uae shilling each person, of 
Tuesdays, haif-a-crown. Season tickets, available also 
for the Private View (May 2), LJs each, may be obtala 
at the South Keasington Museum. 


LMOND FLAVOUKR.— 
PRESTON'S ESSENCE of BLT LER ALMONDS. 
Free from Prussic Acid. Luis delicious Kasence may 
be safely used for Marouriug Custards, Blaacmanges, 
&ec., aud allkinds of Pastry. Soli retaud oy Coeaists, 
Grocers, &c., iu bottles 13. aad ls 6d eacu. 
Wholesale — PRESTUN and SUNS, 83 Leadeaball 
street, E.v. 
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On Ist May, at every Library in the Kingdom. 


THE HEROES OF CRAMPTON. 


A NOVEL, in 1 vol. 
CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 











MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, 256 pages, price 33 6d. 

HE DIVIN E COMEDY of DANTE ALIGHIERI: the 
T INFERNO. Translated by Henry Wapswortu LoNnereLLow. With Notes 


gpd Illustrations. 
GEORGE 


In 32 Shilling Montbly Parts, Part I. on April 30. 


OUTLEDGE'S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY 

of MAN in all COUNTRIES of the WORLD. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A., 

F.LS. Each part will contain 48 super-royal 8vo pages, and 30 Illustrations by 

Wolf ‘gwecker, Keyl, and others. A specimen can be seen at any booksellers, or will 
: t on application to the publishers. 


t by pos 
— Gronce RovtTience and Sons, the Broadway, Ludgate hill. 


RovtLenceE and Sons, the Broadway, Ludgate hill. 





NEW WORK by Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 18s, cloth. 


Gaon. STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James 
AntTHony Frovupe, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Contents. 
The Dissolution of the Monasteries. 
Three 


The S:ience of History. 
Kngland’s Forgotten Worthies. 


Times of Erasmus and Luther. 


Lectures. Homer. 
The Influence of the Reformation on the | The Lives of the Saints, 
Scottish Character. Representative Men. 


Reynard the Fox. 

The Cat's Pilgrimage. 

Fables :—I. The Lions and the Oxen. IL. 
The Farmer and the Fox. 

Parables of the Bread-Fruit Tree, 

Compensation, 


The Philosophy of Catholicism. 

A Plea for the Free Discussion of Theo- 
logical Difficulties. 

Criticism and the Gospel History. 

The Book of Job, 








——' pi aaae ———- 
Ap REPRINT of the FAMOUS SHAKESPEARE of 
1623, 
‘« wonderful reprint of the original folio can be had, printed on a sofi-toned 
jong bound in cloth, size, feap. 4‘0, for £1 1s. 
A few copies of this edition may also be had, printed on large paper, price £2 2s. 
The SHAKESPEARE GALLERY, containing 95 Photographs from celebrated 
sciures, representing scenes in the Plays of Shakespeare, is now reduced to 2Is. 
parly spphcation is requested for this work, as but few copies remain, and the 
work will never be reproduced. 
Grorce Rovtiepce and Soxs, the Broadway, Ludgate hill. 





—— 


This day is published. 


ACMILLAN'’S MAGAZINE. No. XCI. (for MAY, 1867), 
M Price One Shilling. 

ConTENTS. 
1—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES in ART 
9—SILCOTE of SILCOTES, By Henry Kingsley. 
3<SOCIAL DISINTEGRATION. 
4<NELLGWYN. By William Jones. 

§<A FRENCH RELIGIOUS MEMOIR, 


@—A DULL LIFE. 
y<LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH MAZZINI. Translated. Vols. I., II., IIT. 


A Lecture. 
(Continued.) 


E. C. M. 
SHOP. and MEMORY. By C. E. P. 
9<S0OME NOTES upon the CHARACTERS in SHAKESPEARE'’S PLAY of 
MACBETH. By Fanny Kemble. 
0A CHFAP TOUR NEAK HOMF. 
}l=GOSSIP about the PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Volumes I. to XV., handsomely beund in cloth, price 7s 6d each, now ready. 


Macmitian and Co., London. . 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and all Railway Stations. 


ESIGN for PROPOSED LAW COURTS.—The BUILDER 
of this week, 4d, or by post 5d, contains:—A Fine Engraving of Mr. R. Bran- 
don's Design for Proposed Law Courts—View and Plan of New Infant Schools for 
Liverpool—Memoir of the late M. Hittorff, Architect—The Architectural Arts 
Courts—Paris Kxhibition—The New Opera House, Paris—Geometric Designs— 
Trade Unions—Easter at Westminster—The History of Alnwick, and other papers. 








London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





On Tuesday next, No. CCCCXLIV., price 2s 6d. 


pPPeAsEs's MAGAZINE, | for 
CONTENTS. 

On the Defence of Ind‘a. By Lieut-Col. | Our Deep Sea Fisheries, 

A. Fraser, R.E., C.B. The Modern Spirit. 
Journal of an Officer of the Swiss Guards | New America in its Religious Aspect. 

of Louis XVL, bearing on the Eveats | Charles Lunb. By Gerald Massey. 

of August 10, 1792. Ou the Chief Methods of Preparation for 
Recent Lectures and Writings of Emer- Legislation, especially as applicable to 

son. the Reform of Parliament. By Edwin 
The Marstons, Chaps. XXI.-X XIII. Chadwick, Esq., C.B. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


MA Y. 





On Tuesday, the 30th inst., will be published, (price 2s), the MAY Number of 
TH FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by Jomn Morey. 


- ConTENTS. 

The PICTURE GATHERINGS of PARIS. By Henry O'Neil, A.R.A. 

The SLAVE TRADE in CENTRAL ASIA. By Arminius Vambéry. 

WHAT DETERMINES the PRICE of LABOUR or RATE of WAGES? By W.. 
T. Thornton. 

The HISTORICALCREDIBILITY of the HOMERIC POEMS. By George W. Cox. 

The WHITE ROSE. Chaps. XVII.-XX. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 

The CASE AGAINST Sir WALTER RALEIGH. By Samuel R. Gardiner. 

The BUDGET and the NATIONAL DEBT. By Lord Hobart. 

ENGLAND and the EUROPEAN CRISIS. By the Editor. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

CRITICAL NOTICES :—“ Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes,” by 
J. M. Capes; Dicey’s “Month in Russia,” by Robert Giffen; Esquiros on “ Reli- 
gious Life in England,” by the Editor; Janet's “ Le Cerveau et la Pensée," by H. 
Buxton Forman. 

Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


HAT WILL THIS COST to PRINT? An immediate 
answer to the inquiry, and a SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, with infor- 
mation for Authors, may be obtained on application to 
R. Barrett and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 











With all the cognate news.—1 York street, Covent garden ; and all newsmen. 








Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. 
HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. 
By R. Beautsu, F.RS. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other hands. 
London: F. Prrway, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grixpox. Third Edition. 
London: F. Prrmax, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By THomas SuorteRr, Editor of “A Book of Enz- 

lish Poetry,” &c. 

“We bave lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before."—Jilustrated Times. 

“As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.” —St. James's Chronicle. 

London; F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s Cd. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Coox. 
“A rich and varied collection."—Morning Siar. 

“A charming volume.”—Sun. 
London: F, Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published. 
TNITED STATES’ BONDS and 
SECURITIES. WHAT THEY ARE, THEIR 
COST, and the INTEREST THEY PAY ; with illustra- 
tions of the Exchange of Sterling into American Cur- 
reney, and vice versa; avd many other items which 
may ve of interest to those desirous of information con- 
cerning American Finauces aud Exchange. Gratis on 
@pplication, with stamped address. BELDING, KEITH, 
od Co., American Bankers and Merchants, 80 Lom- 
street, London, E.C. 





“The RUIN of the FEW is the GAIN of the MANY.” 
HE PANIC of ’66 and its consequent 


depression of the Colonial Markets enubles tl 
“EAST INDIA TEA ial Markets enables the 
7 = : OMPAN 
LOWER THAN EVER. COMPANY” to offer TEAS 
= Sonate of Good Tea for 6 6d can't be dear, 
i@ Company’s KAISOWS by teegoe 
Teally delicious. by the Clipper Ships are 
9 Great S:. Helen's C ; 
January J, 1867. elen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate street, 


Nearly ready, demy 8vo, pp. 650 clotb, price 18s. 
fPHE HISTORY of INDIA, by J. Tat- 


boys WREELER, Assistant-Secretary to the Go- 
vernm ent of India in the Foreign Department; Secre- 
tary to the Indian Record Commission; Author of 
“ The Geography of Herodotus,” &c., &c. Vol. I. Con- 
tainiug the “ Vedic Period” and the * Mahé Bharata.” 
With a Map of Ancient India to illustrate the Maha 
Bhdrata. The Second Volume, containing the “ Ra- 
mayana,” will be published in October. 
A detailed Prospectus of this important work may ba 
had on application to the Publishers. 
Messrs. TausNer and Co., 6) Paternoster row, London. 





Just published. 
A STRONOMY WITHOUT 
4 MATHEMATIcS. By Epmunp Becketr 
Dentson, Esq., Q.C. Third Edition, enlarged to 320 
pages, post 8vo. 

The additions chiefly relate to Meteors, Nebulm, and 
Stars, the ‘Tides, the Moon's Acceleration, aud other 
disturbances, Telescopes, aud the calculations for 
Easter in all ages. 

London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
77 Great Queen street, W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. ; 
48 Piccadilly, W. ; and sold by the Booksellers. 





On Monday next, April 29. 


THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, for 

MAY, price 6d., with Frontispiece, ““ FLOWERS 
of the SEA," printed in colours, from an original 
painting by J. J. Hill PARISIAN SKETCHES. 
With Illustrations by Gusrave Dore. Mr. WYN- 
WARD'S WARD. By Holme Lee. And the usual 
variety of articles and illustrations. 

London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
77 Great Queen street, W.C. Suld by the Booksellers 
and at the Railway Stations. 

BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
Mf BTALLIC PEN-MAKER 
a TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public,and ali who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, aud great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 








world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 Join street, New York ; aud at 37 Grace- 
clurch street, London, 





D® PORQUETS STANDARD 
FRENCH WORKS :— 

De PORQUEL’S Le TRESOR de lrECOLIER 
FRANCAISE, for turning Euglish into French at. 
Sight. 3s 6d. 

FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor). 

i 


33 6d. 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 8s 6d. 

CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the 
Parisian Grammar. 33 6d. 

FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 486d, bound. 

SECREAIRE PARISIEN. 3s 6d. 

HISTOIRE d@ANGLETERRE. 8s 64. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 


30 6d. 
TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Read- 

ing-Book). 33 6d. 

London: Stupxtx, MarsHact, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oakley 
square, N.W. 





Now ready, the 35th Thousand, post 8vo, price 7s 6d, 


QOYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
Ss Comprising Receipts for the Economie and 
Judicious Preparation of every Meal of the Day, and 
for the Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALEXIS. 
Sover. With Llustrations on Wood, &c. 

“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen* 
and larder in the kingdom."—Zancet. 

Also, by the same Author. 

SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENE- 
RATOR; or, System of Coukery for the Kitchens of 
the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo, lds, 
cloth, 

London: Sutextx, Marsaatt, and Co., Stationers 
Hall cour’. 

Tae CHRONICLE, No. 5, price 6d. 
ContTsnNrs. 
Current Events, 
What the Reform Bill will Do. 
The Ulster Custom. , 
Secret History of the Italian Crisis. 
The North Germau Constitution. 
The New Communal Law in France. 
Averican Recoustructi a. 
Hower and the Iliad, 
Carlyle. 
Russian Views of Poland. 
Musgrave Lewthwaite Watson. 
Contemporary Licerature. 
Adver.isements, 
Office, 24 Tavistock street Covent garden 
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TRAVELS THROUGH TURKEY IN EUROPE. 


1 vol. 8vo, 24s. 


THE TURKS, THE GREEKS, AND THE SLAVONS. 


By G. MUIR MACKENZIE and A. P. IRBY. 
With Maps and nnmerous Illustrations by F. Kanrrz. 

“This book stands very high in respect of the solid and not easily attainable information which will be found in 
almost every page.”—Spectator. 

“The book merits careful consideration.”"—Athenzum. 

“ As racy a travel book as eny lady has written for many years past. Full of welcome anecdote, description, 
Aistory, and criticism, and illustrated by a number of good pictures aud maps. —Exraminer. 

“This book is the result of much reading, as well as careful observation.” —Stan lard. 
0 


1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK OF ARCHAOLOGY: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ETRUSCAN—ROMAN. 
By HODDER M. WESTROPP. 

“*S$o convenient and attractive a volume ought to tempt travellers in Italy and Egypt to systematize their 
impressions, and not to be contented to ramble through temples and galleries without carrviug away any better 
result than an ignorant succession of images hastily impressed on the retin», and destined to vanish as quickly 
asthey came, Mr. Westropp has condensed intoa small space an immense mass of useful information about 
architecture, sculpture, painting, an¢ gems. He has also given an introduction to the study of palwograply, or 
inseriptions, 80 that bis book is a complete cyclopedia of ancient Art."—Pall Mull Gazette. 


——o 


Messrs, BELL and Daupy, by special arrangement with the Proprietors, Messrs. Moxon, have been 
enabled to issue a Cheap Edition of the incomparable “ Essays on Elia.” 


CHARLES LAMB’S ELIA AND ELIANA: 


Comprising his Essays, Tales, and Miscellaneous Papers, forming by far the most complete 

edition of these charming Essays ever published. Some fine passages have been restored to 

the Essays of Elia, and Eliana consists of papers which are almost unknown to readers of the 
present day. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 
o—-—- 


POMPEII: 


An Historical Account of the Destruction of the City, with a full description of the Remains 
f and Excavations. 


Edited by THOS. H. DYER, LL.D. 
Illustrated. 


London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 














[Nearly ready. 








Now ready, at all Libraries, a Novel, in 3 vols. 


COUNTING THE COST. 


‘‘ The interest is well sustained throughout. Mr. Duthie has both planned his work with care, aud spared no 
pains in its execution. He writes simply and clearly."—Daily News. 

“The book is attractive to a degree which leads the reader to overlook defects........The story is on the whole, 
bright and pleasant.”"—Jforning Post. 

“Tt is an ingeniously constructed and well written narrative, its tone is exc ellent throughout, and some of the 
characters to whom it introduces us are very pleasantly sketched.”—T7he Day. 

“There is much to be learned as well as amusement to be got from a perusal of ‘ Counting the Cost’"— 
Morning Advertiser. 

“ The style is never dull, while there are one or two splendidly drawn ch 


CHARLES W. WOOD, Publisher, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 


ters in the story.”"—Jorning Star. 








= 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MAY. 

The MAY LIST of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, is also now ready, and will forwarded postage 
free on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street. 
City Offico—4 King Street, Cheapside. 











MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES, 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


Half-a-Crown Monthly. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


dcdioumten . ‘Aseaagan ig poy B 
ee 7, History and va tren ‘ 
2a sbr the Hav. E:T Vanghas, Hea 
7 Rev. S. Stead, M.A, : per. By the 
ce ater woe 
|, Stuart Fagan, M.A. ¥ the Rev. Heury 
on — ebbeteepindes, 
een oe By the Rev. E. 
soe we inka Tuer % 1 By 
Staanan and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, and all Booksellers, 


Sixpeuce Monthly Lilustrated. 


GOOD WORDS, 


Edited by Norman Macteop, D.D., one 
Majesty's Chaplains. : of be 
CoNTENTS OF THE May Numpeg. 
1—Guild Court. A London Story. By Geor 
donald, Author of “David Elginbrod,* = 
Forbes,” &c., &c. With an Illustration, 
Chap. XVIII.—The Tempter. 


" X1X.—How Tom spent the Evening, 
ie X.X.—How Lucey spent the Night, 
» XXI.—More Shuffling. 


a XXIL—A Coming Event. 
2—The Country Sermon. By Joseph Truman. 
3—The Fens. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
4—The Son Fretting agaiust the Restraints of his 
Home. By the Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
5—My Slave Life. By the Rev. Sella Martin. 
6—A Bird in the Hand is Worth Two in the Bush, By 
M. B. Smediey. With an Illustration. 
7—At Dr. Warr's. By Eustace Hinton Jones, 
8—A Personal Experience of Fire-Damp. By Andrew 
Murray. 
9—Into Mary's Bosom. By the Author of “Joho 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 
19—Amusemeuts. By the Rev. R. W. Dale, 
11—Out in the Mofussil. By Mrs. G. Walker. 
2—The Starling. By the Editor. With aa Iilustra 
tion. 


Chap. IX.—The Quack, 
e X.—Corporal Dick. 
- X1,—Corporal Dick at the Manse, 


o XIL—Dr. Scott and his Sarvaut. 
»  XILL—Mr. Smellie’s Diplomacy. 
os XIV.—The Serjeant’s Sickness and hig 
Sick Nurse. 
os XV.—Mr. Porteous Visits the Serjeant, 
a XVL—The Upshot. 
Srragan and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, and all Book. 
sellers. 





Sevenpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Tuomas Guturig, D.D- 
CoNTENTS OF THE May NuMBER. 
1—The Huguenot Family in the English Village. By 
Sarah Tytler, Author of “ Citeyenne Jacqueline,” 
&e. With an Illustration. 
KEL ihe Censanatte George's Travelling 
Chariot. 
XXII.—The Shottery Cottage at Bay. 
XXI11.—The Demolition of a Chaise and a Plot. 
2—Philanthropy. By the Rev. William Arnot. 
3—How to Use the Epistles. By the Dean of Canter- 
bury. V.—2nd Corinthians. 
4—Both Sides of the Shield. 
S—In the Times of the Lollards. By the Author of 
“A Romance of Truth.” With an Lilustration. 
6—Palingenesis. By the Rev. H. Macmillan. : 
7—Studies from the Old Testament. By the Editor. 
Vil.—Joshua, the Colonist. 
8—The Schoolmasier. By Audrew Whitgift. 
9~—The Prophet Hosea. By David Brown, D.D. 
lu—Suggestions for District Visitors. By the Very Rev. 
Dean Ramsay, Edinburgh. 
1l—Peace. By Fanny R. Havergal. With an Illustra- 
tion. 
i12—My Chosen Friends. By the Author of “ Studies 
Pm Stories.” Ll.—Laura Richmond. Chaps. 
I, lV. 
13—Kuocking at the Heart. By Elpis. 
li—Luther the Singer. VI. By the Author of “ An- 
nals of a Quiet Neighbourhood."’ 
15—Notes for Readers out of the Way. 
Srrawan and Co., 56 Ludgate hill and all Booke 
sellers. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 9s. 

ULLER’S ABEL REDIVIVUS; or, 

the Dead yet Speaking. Being the Lives and 
Deaths of Emiuent Divines. By Tuomas FULLER, 
D.D., Author of “The Worthies of England,” &c. A 
new Edition, with Notes, by W. Nicnoxs. Lilust 
with 43 Portraits. 
London: WiLtiam Terao, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 








PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 
FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 
In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Rufile at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1860. 
Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted, 
Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, Loudon, E.C. 


Pa At LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 
Pataon—H.R.H. The Prince of WALES, 
PaestpENt—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 82,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrauce Fee of £6; Life Member- 
ship, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and 
ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (uew edi- 
tion), price 153; to members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariau. 
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THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


—— 
yIss JANE. By the Author of “ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 
fhe FLY ING SCUD. By the Author of “Charlie Thornhill.” 


2 vols. 


SBA GULL (GAVIOTA). 


AUGUSTA BETHELL. 2 vols. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 2 vols. 
Also, nearly ready. 
MAY and SEPTEMBER. By the Hon. Frederick Walpole. 38 


vols. 


From the Spanish, by the Hon. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 











SS t—‘i‘:S;é 
This day is published, price 10s 6d., in demy 8vo, cloth. 


QUESTIONS FOR A REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 


1-IRELAND. By Frank Harrison HI. 
9—WORKMEN and TRADE UNIONS. By Goprrey LusHINGTON. 
3—The POOR. By Merepiti ‘Townsenn. 
4—The LAND LAWS. By W. L. Newman. 
5—POPULAR EDUCATION. By Cuantes Stuart Parker. 
f—LAW REFORM. By Joun Boyp Kinnear. 
7—The ARMY. By GreorGe Hoorer, 
g-FUREIGN POLICY. By Freperick Harrison. 
g—BRIBERY. By Rev. James E. YHoRotp Rocers. 
i0The PROGRESS of the WORKING CLASSES. By J. M. Luptow and Lioyp 
JONES. 
————$ 0 — — 
Recently published, uniform with the above, 


ESSAYS on REFORM. By Various Writers. 


price 10s 6d. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








DURING THE MONTH OF MAY. 
SIDNEY’S ARCADIA. A Choice Edition. 


by permission, to the Earl of Dersy. 


The PYRENEES;; or, Summer Life at French Watering- 


Places. By Henry Buacksury. With 120 Illustrations by G. Doré. 


The PRIZE ESSAYS on the PRESERVATION of 


COMMONS. 8vo, 


A HANDBOOK to the CHARITIES of LONDON. 


[ Ready. 


The ORIGIN and HISTORY of the BOOKS of the 


BIBLE, CANONICAL and APOCRYPHAL. Designed to show what the Bible is not, what 
it is, and how to use it. By Professor C. E. Stowe. Part I. The New Testament. 8vo. 


London; SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 


Dedicated, 








Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 26s. 


CLAVERIN G &. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Sixteen Full-page Illustrations. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


TH E 





Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


WYNWARD’S WARD. 
By HOLME LEE, Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


M R. 








ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 


(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. Established 103 Years.) 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS ARE FREELY IN CIRCULATION. 
Country Subscriptions Carriage Free within 100 Miles. 
Between 100 and 200 Miles from London the Return Box paid. 
40 Volumes of Modern Works at a time for £5 5s per annum, 
or 200 Volumes for £21. 
Terms, Lists of New Books, &c., free on application. 
Chief Ofice—15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Office—52 Cheapside, E.O. 
Paris Agency—G4 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. 





18 Great MarLvorRovea Srreert. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Sixth Edition of New America. 


By W. Herwortu Dixon. 2 vols. 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, 30s. 

QvaRTERLY Review.—“Mr. Dixon's book is the 
work of a keen observer, and it appears at an opportune 
season. Those who would pursue all the varied phe- 
nomena of whieh we have attempted an outline will have 
reason to be grateful to the intelligent and lively guide 
who has given them such a sample of the inquiry. 
During his residence at Salt Lake City Mr. Dixon was 
able to gather much valuable and interesting informa- 
tion respecting Mormon life and society; and the ac- 
count of that singular body, the Shakers, from his 
observations during a visit to their chief settlement at 
—y Lebanon, is one of the best parts of Mr. Dixou's 
work ” 


i 
A Trip to the Tropics and Home 
through AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lorne. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, 15s. 

From The Times, April 19.—“The tone of Lord 
Lorne’s book is thoroughly healthy aud vigorous, and 
his remarks upon men and things are generally well 
reasoned and acute. Asrecords of the fresh impressions 
left on the mind of a young tourist who saw much, 
and can give a pleasant, intelligent account of what he 
saw, the book is in every way satisfactory.” 


Wild Life among the Pacific 


ISLANDERS. By E. H. Lamont, Esq. 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 18s. 

“ The most amusing record of life among the South 

Sea Islanders that has ever been published."—£. iner. 

“A most interesting volume, full of curions and 

i and abundant information.’ —Odserver. 


Nooks and Corners in Old France. 


By the Rev. Ggorak Musorave, M.A, Oxon. 2 
vols., with Illustrations, 24s. 

“ A more pleasant book of its kind it is scarcely possi- 
ble to meet with, or one that will absorb the attention of 
a greater number of readers, for whiist its topographical 
contents form the leading subject of its pages, it is 
interspersed with historic lore and authentic anecdotes, 
clever descriptions, and interesting information, which 
add an additional charm to the primary purpose of its 
production.” —Messenger. 


Life in a French Chateau. By 


Huperr E. H. Jerxincuam, Esq. Second Edition. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


A Book about Lawyers. 
New, revised, 


C. JeEarrreson, Barrister-at-Law. 
and cheaper Edition. 2 vols., 24s. 


A Winter with the Swallows in 


ALGERIA. By Mati_pa BetHam Epwarps. 8yo, 
with Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Raymond's Heroine. 3 vols. 


Sarukpay Review.—‘* We recommend ‘ Raymond's 
Heroine’ to those who can appreciate the charms of a 
novel throughout which there makes itself unmistake- 
ably manifest the impress of generous feeling and of 
vigorous thought. It is also one through which there 
ravs a vein of bumour which at once relieves aud 
heightens its pathos.” 

ATHEN ©uM.—" The tale of ‘ Raymond's Heroine * dis- 
plays merits of a high class and of various kinds. Lu 
the first place it is told in simple, solid, aod dainty 
English. In the second place, it is written by one who 
has a master’s eye for scenery. Then, again, we have 
real conversation in the book. In the next place, the 
story—and it is a very good story—is well told.” 

Patt Maui Gazerre.— The story of * Raymond's 
Heroine’ is excellently contrived and most skil/ully 
worked up to an effective crisis. It is interesting 
‘ hout. The ch 











throug of Minnie Haroldson, who 
is Raymond's Heroine, is vory attractive.” 


Constance Rivers. By Lady Bar- 


reTT LENNARD. 3 Vols. 

From Tue Times, April 25.—“ This book is full of 
genius, and contains many strikingly beautiful passages. 
it well deserves to tind readers. Those who begin it 
well certainly feel inclined to finish it. ‘ Constance 
Rivers * is written in a smatt, lively style, and person- 
ages of the higher cless are hit off faithfully and sk‘!- 
fully, It contains many exquisite pieces of poetry. 
The tale of Lyla forms one of the most beautiful idyis 
we have ever read.” 


Two Marriages. By the Author 


of “ Joan Halifax,” &c. 2 vols. 
* All the stories by the author of ‘John Halifax’ have 
an excellent moral—something tavgible, real, and satis- 
factory."—Pall Mall Gazelte. 


My Son’s Wife. By the Author of 


“Caste,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A very clever, interesting, and well written novel. 
The story is not less remarkable for excellence as a 
work of fiction—excellence in poiut of plot and skill in 
construction—than for the bright, pure, tender strain of 
feeling by which it is pervaded."—J/’ ost. 


Off the Line. By Lady Charles 


Turnxng. 2 vols. 
‘* 4 story with a genuine interest."—Athenzum. 


* An admirable work,’ —Post. 


Sybil’s Second Love. By Julia 
KavanaGu, Author of * Nathalie,” &e. 3 vols. 
“ Miss Kavanagh has power and feeling, and writes 


our language well.” —Athenwum. 


Alec’s Bride. By the Author of 


“St. Olave’s,” “Janita’s Criss,” &c. 3 vols. 
tite ai (Just ready. 
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BOOKS 
NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION. 





LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS. By Joun W. Kaye, 


Author of “The History of Christianity in India,” &e. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


The YEAR of PRAISE. Being Hymns, with Tunes, 
for the Sundays and Holydays of the Year. Edited by Henry Atrorp, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury; assisted in the Musical Part by the Rev. Roserr HAKE, 
M.A., Precentor, aud TI. E. Jones, Orgauist of Canterbury Cathedral. Small 
crown 4to, 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and Other Miscellanies. 


From the Writings of A. P. Stanuey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown Svo. 


OUT of HARNESS. By Tuomas Guturie, D.D. 


Crown 8yo. 


A BOOK of STORIES. 


Post 8vo, 


VOICES of the PROPHETS on FAITH, PRAYER, 
>= HUMAN LIFE, By C. J. Vauvanan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Small 


The ROMANCE of CHARITY: being an Account of 


the Origin and Progress of some remarkable Institutions on the Contineut. By 
JOHN DE LieFpE. Crown 8yo. 


The DIAMOND ROSE. A Life of Love and Duty. 


By Saran TytTLeR, Author of ‘Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


COUNSEL and CHEER for the BATTLE of LIFE. 
By the Rey. W. G. Brarxie, D.D., Author of “Better Days for Workiog 
People.” Small crown 8yv0, 


PROGRESS of the WORKING CLASSES from 


1632 to 1866, By J. M. LupLow and Lior Jones. S.nall crown 8yvo. 


By Antuony TRoLLore, 


NEW EDITIONS IN THE PRESS. 
Fourtn Epition.—The REIGN of LAW. By the 


Duke of AncyLu. Post 8yo, 12s. 


Tuirp Epitiox.—UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By 


GrorcE MacDonatp, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


Seconp Epition.—The HIGHLAND PARISH. By 


Norman Macieop, D.D. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Fourtu Epitioy.—FAMILIAR LECTURES, By Sir 


Joun F. W. Hexrscnet, Bart. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Szconp Epition.—ESSAYS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tumrp Epittoyx.—FAMILY PRAYERS for the 


CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 
8vo, 38 6d. 


Sxconp Epit1ion.—The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES ; 


with a Biographical Fssay. By E. H. Puumprras, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


Szconp Epitionx.—The PHILANTHROPIC 


LABOURS of ANDREW REED, D.D. By his Sons. Crown 8vo. 


Seconp Epit1iox.—POEMS. 


Crown 8¥0, 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM : being the Boyle 


Lectures for 1866. By the Rev. K. H, PLumptae, M.A., Professor of Tieology, 
King’s College. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


DEALINGS WITH the FAIRIES. By Gerorce 


MacDonatp, Author of “David Elginbrod,” &c. With 12 Illustratious by 
Arthur Hughes. Square 16mo, 2s 6d. 


SIMPLE TRUTH. By Norway Macteop, D.D. 


Small Syo, 2s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of the CONDITIONED: Sir 


William Hamilton and John Stuart Mill. By the Rev. Professor Manset. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


VIEWS and OPINIONS. 


Crown 8v0, 6s. 


OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS. By Tuomas Guturiz, 


D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


TREASURE BOOK of DEVOTIONAL READING. 


By Bensamin ORME, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


By Dora GREENWELL. 


By Dora GREENWELL. 


By Martruew Browne. 


London; ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate hill. 


ia 
NOTICE.—Second Edition, now ready, in 3 vols, 8yo, 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of KIN 
= gh ene ; = ty ey of the King, and other an 
38. y J. Wengace Jesse, Author of “ The C 
Stuarts,” ce. . @ Court of England under the 
“The very nature of his subject has given these yo! i 
Times. ’ , . vn oo laterest" 
“ Rich in entertainment, anecdote, and picturesqueness."—Daily Vews, 
“ Expressly entitled to the epithets of instru:tive and enterta‘ning.” ‘ 
Review, : Cnterta’ ning.” — Pestminalp 


The STORY of the DIAMOND NECKLACE 
By Henry Vizetetty. Illustrated with an exact representation of the Di " 
Necklace, and a Portrait of the Countess de la Motte, engraved on Steel. It 
2 vols. (Ready this day.” 

“Mr. Vizetelly has by this contribution to the historical literatura of F ‘ 
deserved well of all lovers of truth and fair play. He has nobly and acutely yi | 
the character of an injured and murdered Queen, who has now slept in a } Mere 
grave for nearly seventy years, and he has unmistakably fastened on the real — 
the robbery of the Diamond Necklace. It is a strange aad sorrowful story — 
has he told it."—Zondon Review. » Rad wall 


SOME HABITS and CUSTOMS of the WORKING 


CLASSES. By a JounnermaN Enaineer. In 1 vol, 73 6d. [ Ready this day 

” —_ nape of perusal by members of Parliament before the Reform debates ; 
We heartily congratulate the working man on having so able and o nenee an 
advocate."—John Bull. Hg —— 


“We are distinctly of opinion that a more just representation of these rela 
or of the working man himself, has never appeared in priut.”"—Pull Mall Gare” 


NEW NOVELS. 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a New Novel. By Mrs, J 


H. Rippe tt, Author of * George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” &e., &e 
(Nearly ready, 
The TALLANTS of BARTON: a New Novel. By 


Jeseru Harron, Author of * Bitter Sweets,” &c. Iu 3 vols. [ Ready this day. 


BLACK SHEEP: a Novel. By Epmunp Yates, 


Author of “ The Forlorn Hope,” “* Kissing the Rod,” &c. Reprinted from AU thy 


Year Round. In 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
SOWING the WIND: aNovel. By Mrs. E. Lyxy 
Liytoy, Author of “ Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” &c. (Ready this day, 


TinsLEy Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BEGG’D AT COURT: a Legend of Westminster, 


By Cuartes Kyicutr. Crown 8yo, 1 vol. [This day. 


NO MAN’S FRIEND. By F. W. Rostysov, Author 


of ‘“*Graudmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. post 8yo. (Next week, 


Sir HUBERT MARSTON. By Sir Francis Vincent, 


8 vols. post 8vo. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES 


Now ready, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 5s 6d. 


DR. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. 
Abridged from the “STUDENT'S DICTIONARY,” by the Author, 
JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 10s 6d; half moroceo, 13s. 


DR. OGILVIE'S STUDENT'S DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. 
For the use of Colleges and Advanced Schools. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
With about 300 Wood Engravings. 


London: Brackre and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





Second Edition, with Additions, price 1s. 
Ts PURCHASE SYSTEM in the BRITISH ARMY. By 
Sir Cuarces E. Trevevyay, K.C.B. 
London : LoneMaAns, Gree, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, price 43 6d. 


EROISM. By Horace Fiexp, B.A. Lond. Showing that 
Mankind consists of Angels and Devils journeying to the Homes of their 
delight in Heaven and Hell; also, showing how God's love is justified in the creation 
of both, and gives them, while both are but Creatures, the feeling that they are 
Creators, self-existent, and independent. 


LonG@MAns, GREEN, Reaper, and Dyer. 








Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols., with Portraits engraved by Jeens, price 48 

| {Man UEL SWEDENBORG: His Life and Writings. By 
WILLIAM WHITE, 

Wherein the Ilistory, the Doctrines, and the other-world Experiences of the great 

Swede are concisely and faithfully set forth ; also the singular Origin aud Condition 

of the Swedenborgian Sect. 





SIMPKLN, MaRSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. 
—— 











Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampneE-t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “Spzcraror” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 27, 1867. 
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